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EDITORIAL 


CREDENTIAL REVISION—THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


This month the California State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
makes his recommendations for revising the standards and procedures by 
which teachers are licensed to practice in the public schools of California. 
Behind his recommendation lie five long years of hard work by members 
of the profession. What are the prospects? 

At this writing we know not the specific nature of his recommendations. 
Our remarks here will be published about the time that the Superintendent 
makes public his recommendations. There has, however, been enough re- 
ported discussion to permit speculation on the nature of his report, the 
issues that must be resolved, and the requirements that must be met, if 
this effort to move the profession forward is to be successful. 

The step we are about to take is an important one. Let there be no 
mistake about this. The revision of the credential structure that is sched- 
uled to take place in California can and should exert a strong constructive 
influence upon the education that youth receives in schools in the next 
decade. What are the issues, the problems, the requirements, and the 
prospects? 

A license to teach is necessary 

No responsible person or group during the long discussion has proposed 
that the idea of certification be scrapped, that no license to teach should 
be required, even though the present system has been harshly criticized. 
The argument appears to be concerned with methods, the details of re- 
quirements, and the procedures for issuing certificates. It is agreed that 
the State should license teachers, that not just anyone can be permitted to 
teach pupils in schools where the State requires their attendance. The 
teaching of the young is important, and only those persons who are prop- 
erly qualified by endowment and training should be permitted to teach. 
The specific purpose of the license to teach, which is issued by the State, 
is to prohibit those who should not teach from doing so, and to permit 
those who are qualified to teach, to do so. 

The proper function of a licensing system 

Much of the discussion has centered on an attempt to clarify and to 
secure agreement on the question as to what essential function a system 
of licensure shall perform. The extreme view on one side is that a proper 
system of licensure would cure most of the ills of the teaching profession. 
The opposing view is that the licensing procedure should be reduced to a 
purely clerical operation in which the State issues a certificate to any 
person whom an accredited institution recommends as having successfully 
completed its program of preparation. The license, according to the first 
of these two views, should guarantee competence, should shape the train- 
ing program, and prevent the misassignment of teachers in fields where 
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they are not prepared. The discussion on revising the credential structure 
appears to have modified this extreme view, to have hammered home the 
idea that the licensing system can not carry such a heavy burden. It per- 
forms its essential function best when used to signify that a person has 
successfully completed, in a fully accredited institution of teacher edu- 
cation, a systematic program designed to prepare him to teach, and that 
that institution is willing to vouch both for the candidate’s professional 
competence and his personal fitness. But this is not the full story. If it 
were, certification would be simplified to the point where the State Office 
of Credentials could be run by a few good machines and a routine clerk. 
However, the feeling persists that certification ought to provide an inde- 
pendent check on the colleges, that the license should specify minimum 
standards, either in credit hours, courses, or demonstrated competence, 
and should also require independent documentary proof of the personal 
fitness which the institution claims the candidate possesses. For those who 
wish the licensing scheme to certify more than graduation from an ap- 
proved institution, the unsolved problem remains as to how best to state 
requirements and determine competence. The crux of the problem lies 
in the fact that, however efficient, an impersonal bureau in the State capital 
that must annually issue thousands of certificates can scarcely be expected 
to know each applicant well enough to make discriminating judgments. 
It must rely mainly upon advice supplied by others. This persuasively 
argues for placing more reliance and responsibility on the colleges of 
teacher education. 
The difficulty of direct application 

One troublesome spot in the maintenance of standards has been that 
of “direct application.” This refers to a procedure in which an individual 
completes, in one or several colleges, the courses that will meet minimum 
State requirements for a credential. He does not complete the full pro- 
gram of preparation required by any one college. In applying directly to 
the State, he circumvents the enforcement by institutions of their stand- 
ards. This points to a discrepancy between institutional standards and 
state standards, which, it has been argued, is indefensible. It was recom- 
mended in an early report that direct applications for credentials be elimi- 
nated, and even that applicants from other states would have to apply 
through a California college. Because of the huge number of credential 
applicants from other states and the anguished cry of school districts over 
the prospect of delay in obtaining certificates for out-of-state applicants, 
the final recommendation is likely to make provision for direct application, 
at least for those from outside of the State. But if non-Californians may 
apply directly, how long will it be before some California teacher asks 
the Supreme Court to outlaw such discrimination? The problem of direct 
application needs study and action. We hope that it will not be glossed 
over. Pending the development of a direct measure of teaching compe- 
tence, which appears unlikely at the moment, the institution in which a 
teacher has been prepared should bear the main responsibility of recom- 
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mending for licensure. With an improved and expanded national system 
of accreditation in teacher education, California ought soon to be able to 
care for its large number of applicants from other states by appealing di- 
rectly to their alma maters. 

The permanence of a license to teach 

A question closely related to the granting of a license is that of for how 
long shall it be granted? For life? Or should there be a limitation, with 
provision for renewal? Life circumstances change. A person, competent 
to teach at the time of initial certification, may later, for a variety of rea- 
sons, be not fit to teach. This problem may be handled in two ways. One 
is to insist that the credential be issued only for a limited term, that its 
renewal be dependent upon special conditions, including successful prac- 
tice in the profession. The other solution is to issue a life certificate, safe- 
guarding it with machinery for revocation when the practitioner fails to 
meet standards or transgresses the codes of the profession. States now use 
both procedures. The argument is persuasive that after an initial trial 
period, a person who has completed a full course of preparation and has 
demonstrated his teaching competence in the schools be issued a perma- 
nent certificate. Adequate protection against his future incompetence can 
be provided through a system for revoking credentials. This procedure 
is just, ensures a degree of stability within the profession, and is com- 
parable with licensing in the other established professions. 

Reducing the number of different licenses 

However divergent their views on other issues, all groups agree, or at 
least seem to, on the necessity for reducing the multiplicity of credentials 
now provided for in the California structure. One of the earliest recom- 
mendations was that there be only ONE basic teaching credential, and 
that specializations requiring additional training and experience might be 
built on top of this. Only one state, Washington, has attempted to put such 
a proposal into operation for teaching. That experience should be care- 
fully considered. Contrary to dire predictions, after a decade of trial, it 
has been concluded that the total program of education in the State has 
been substantially strengthened, and that the single license, with modi- 
fications, should be continued. California appears reluctant to move this 
far. We seem to be settling down to a recommendation for separate cre- 
dentials at three levels (with some overlap): one for the elementary 
schools, grades K-8; another for the secondary schools, grades 6-14; and 
one for the junior colleges. 

Considerable opposition to reducing the teaching credentials to three 
has been encountered. Each of the groups covered by the multiplicity of 
special credentials has argued as though its own special interest and ad- 
vantage might be compromised. At times it has seemed that everyone 
was in favor of fewer credentials, provided his own particular one was not 
disturbed. In spite of pressures, the present unwieldy structure must be 
simplified. It is to be hoped that the statesmanlike view will prevail. We 
ought to move as far as possible in the direction of a unified profession 
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with a basic license to teach, with specialization built on top. As rapidly 
as possible we should move to the point where all but the basic license is 
handled directly by the profession itself, not by the State. This is one of 
the hallmarks of a mature and responsible profession. 
The credential structure and the assignment of teachers 

One of the most troublesome issues has been whether a license to teach 
should limit its holder to assignment at specific grade levels and to specific 
subjects according to his preparation. The problem stems from genuine 
concern by thoughtful persons, both lay and professional, who observe 
what happens at times in schools. Persons unprepared in science are called 
upon to teach science. English teachers are assigned to teach mathematics, 
etc. To remedy this type of problem, the suggestion has been advanced 
that the license limit a practitioner not only to a specific grade level which 
he may teach, but also to the subjects he may teach. It would thus become 
illegal for a person to teach in any field in which he had not a specified 
number of units of college credit. Well-intentioned as those who have 
suggested this route of credential revision may be, a worse course would 
be difficult to find. Instead of remedying present difficulties, it would 
worsen almost every aspect of the problem. In the first place, the multi- 
plicity of credentials would be increased, whereas the aim is to reduce 
their number and variety. Secondly, rigidity of State bureaucratic con- 
trol and unit counting would be compounded, whereas the object of 
reform is to increase flexibility and local responsibility, to enable teachers 
who are qualified to teach children in schools, not to prevent them from 
doing so. This view, which would attempt to limit assignments by license, 
rests upon the shaky assumption that by counting numbers of college units 
the competence of a person to perform satisfactorily may be deduced. We 
wish to move in exactly the opposite direction by using demonstrated com- 
petence as a basis for teaching assignments. Better assignment of teachers 
to those fields for which they are well-prepared prevails in universities 
and colleges, where no formal license tells a department head, a dean, or 
a president what he can and cannot do. The traditions of the school, ac- 
creditation procedures, the integrity of the teacher himself, and the stand- 
ards of his colleagues all converge to place a taboo upon the assignment 
of a teacher to teach in a field for which he is unprepared. It is through 
such forces as these that proper assignments will be assured, not through 
rigid limitations of licensing and numbers of required units. Only the pro- 
fession itself, not the State, can effectively control assignments of teachers. 
Some states in this country make rigid, minute prescriptions. Not so Cali- 
fornia. There is no evidence that assignments are better in those states. 
Indeed the opposite may be the case. Wherever misassignment of a teacher 
occurs it needs correction. No effort should be spared to build controls to 
prevent misassignment. A rigid credential structure would, however, strait- 
jacket, not free, the schools. 
The profession begins to regulate itself 

The most encouraging development has been the way in which the 
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profession itself has stepped forward to assume responsibility in revising 
the credential structure. The organization of the Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards (TEPS) groups, in both the national and the state 
educational associations, and the leadership which they are assuming 
points to the development of a maturity in the profession of teaching and 
to a time when the profession will assume responsibility for enforcing 
standards that have heretofore been unenforced or which have only been 
given ineffectual attention by state government requirements. 

All aspects of teacher education are interrelated 

Discussion of credential revision has brought to focus the idea that all 
aspects of education must advance together, that each part is related to and 
dependent upon the other. An effective program of teacher education, the 
proper assignment of teachers in schools, and the maintenance of high 
standards of accreditation (for both schools and training institutions) are 
necessarily dependent upon one another. Certification procedures cannot 
themselves remedy conditions beyond their control. Good education in 
schools depends upon a supply of well-qualified teachers who are properly 
used, This, no licensing system by itself can guarantee. Strong programs 
of accreditation need to be developed which will enforce standards. Ac- 
creditation of teacher-education programs, and accreditation of the schools 
in which children are educated, must both be provided. This is why the 
new program for the accreditation of secondary schools in California is so 
important. A similar program for accrediting elementary schools may be 
the next step. Good programs of teacher education, constantly being re- 
appraised, and effective programs of education in the schools—these are 
basic. They support and reinforce a sound licensing system. 

The licensing system can perform its function when it works as a part 
of an effective program of teacher education, where there is an ample 
supply of trainees, and where high standards are maintained in the schools 
through a proper accreditation program. 

Achievement of high standards 

The heart of the matter is to insist upon high standards for entering the 
profession and to use teachers as effectively as possible. Not just anyone 
should be permitted to enter teaching—only those of high natural endow- 
ment who are sufficiently committed to undergo a rigorous program of 
training—should be permitted to teach. The licensing system should re- 
flect this. We should not complain of a licensing system that is rigorous 
in its requirements. History demonstrates that a profession advances only 
as it sets high standards and enforces them. 

Argument over minor details and the pleading of special interests must 
cease. The time is ripe for teachers and administrators in elementary 
school, high school, and college, to unite in their support of a program 
that will raise standards. Giant strides in upgrading the profession of 
teaching are called for upon this occasion of the revision of the credential 
structure in California. 

R. N. B. 





WHAT’S ALL THIS ABOUT 
“TEACHER AIDES’? 


BY JOSEPH M. CRONIN® 


University teachers have managed to keep a fairly clear picture of 
hierarchical rank and responsibility. Most students have some understand- 
ing of the distinction between an instructor and a professor, although the 
differences between “assistant” and “associate professor” may seem subtle 
to others. It is a peculiarity of education below the twelfth grade that all 
who are not principals, supervisors, counselors, or “coordinators” shall be 
called teachers, no matter what differences in training, experience, or pro- 
ductivity might exist. In fact the term “master teacher” is one that irritates 
some teachers and the sweet young kindergarten teacher has the same 
rank (but not pay) as the veteran instructor of third-year French or the 
department chairman of a brave and creative science program. 

Exponents of plans to provide aides for teachers have tried to keep 
terminology as descriptive as possible. One of the post-Pearl Harbor at- 
tempts to compensate for the exodus of personnel to war-related jobs was 
labeled “Big Timber’s Teachers-Helper Plan” which sounds straightfor- 
ward enough, but the Catskill Area Project (small school design) stresses 
that its “School Aides” are not teacher aides. What do they mean? 

Service IN the classroom FOR the teacher is currently described as the 
function of a teacher aide, while service elsewhere in the school (study 
hall, cafeteria, materials center, library) is the work of a school aide. An- 
- other title, “assistant teacher,” is likewise a noncertificated person helping 
both children and teacher but under the direction of the latter. A few sys- 
tems have tried using certificated substitutes or “floater” teachers in large 
classes. Other terms used include laboratory assistant, grader, and teach- 
ers’ secretary—all of which are sufficiently descriptive. 

Theoretically all the nonteaching staff members from the superintend- 
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ent to the school nurse, librarian, guidance counselor, and attendance 
clerk (if any) are there to “help” the teacher, and usually do. But in prac- 
tice, their existence often complicates the daily protocol of most teachers 
by adding to the record-keeping, paper shuffling, and related chores. Partly 
because teachers are paid so little more than casual laborers, partly because 
the profession has feared to divert district funds (or to suggest that boards 
do so) for clerical aides, a large number of clerical, quasi-administrative, 
and baby-sitting functions are performed by American teachers. This fact 
caught the attention of the Committee for the White House Conference on 
Education which recommended that: 

“The teacher's job—in all subjects and at all grade levels—should be 
carefully analyzed to determine which duties can be safely and economi- 
cally delegated to personnel not qualified as teachers. The major emphasis 
should be: to strengthen the effectiveness of the teacher’s educational 
services to the learner, to relieve the teacher of the many time-consuming 
tasks which may be as well done by persons of subprofessional or non- 
professional rank, and whose services are thus less costly, and to enhance 
the professional status of the teacher.” 

Before the 1955 meeting few schools engaged in teacher-aide experi- 
mentation, although New York City has employed adult laboratory as- 
sistants since 1900. The great stimulus to research in staff utilization has 
come from the Educational Division (formerly Fund for the Advancement 
of Education ) of the Ford Foundation. Central Michigan College and the 
schools around Bay City, Michigan joined forces to study the use of teacher 
aides in the elementary school; the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals of the N.E.A. has established a Commission for the Ex- 
perimental Study of the Utilization of Staff in the Secondary Schools which 
has encouraged and sponsored projects everywhere in the United States. 
Meanwhile, many systems initiated their own projects and some of these 
have become “pilot studies” with the help of Ford money. Schools now 
have tried using aides for almost every conceivable auxiliary task in the 
classroom and around the school. 


Aides—for what? 


Elementary schools, plagued by large classes and the consequent threat 
to individualized instruction, were quick to identify as “subprofessional” 
jobs that nonteachers could do with a minimum of training: playground 
and cafeteria supervision, clerical chores (duplicating, ordering supplies, 
attendance, and other record-keeping ), handling funds, routine test and 
exercise correction, bus duty, and similar nonteaching tasks. 

J. Lloyd Trump of the NASSP Commission lists six types of staff work- 
ers for the secondary schools of the future. These include: 


Professional teachers—specialists and generalists whose job it would be 
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to plan for instruction, teach ideas, concepts, appreciations, and super- 
vise the evaluation of learning activities. 

Paraprofessional assistants—college graduates who would help with spe- 
cific areas of learning, perhaps serving as lab assistants, readers of Eng- 
lish themes, scientific reports, etc. 

Clerks—who would type, reproduce and file teaching materials, grade 
objective tests, check attendance, issue supplies, and help with reports 
and paper work where possible. 

General aides—who would assist in the control and supervision of stu- 
dents, supervise corridors and study hall, work with students to develop 
standards of self-discipline thus freeing the teachers from much of the 
“police” type assignments. 

Community consultants—who might be called in to lecture, present 
slides, make tapes on either a paid or voluntary basis. 

Staff specialists—whose training would be in skills related to research, 
curriculum development, exceptional children, health, and reading. 


The NASSP since 1956 has encouraged schools to try out variations of this 
list and re-deploy the instructional staff so as to be more efficient. 


ScHOOL AIDES 


Where elementary schools have used parent volunteers to help with 
library functions, hobby clubs, noon duty, typing and countless other 
chores, the high school has moved more cautiously. The exception has been 
New York City (and to a lesser extent Newark and Baltimore) which hires 
approximately two hundred college graduates as laboratory assistants to 
“prepare the necessary demonstrations and to set up the labs for student 
experimentation.” The heavily academic or scientific high schools have 
four or five of these aides who take care of supplies, storage, minor repairs, 
many safety measures, audio-visual aids, and report-typing. 

More recently the Alexander Ramsey High School in Roseville, Min- 
nesota hired noncertificated laboratory assistants who served during ac- 
tivity periods, after school, and on Saturdays but pupil demand was such 
that only the latter time seemed to warrant the extra effort. Many more 
high schools have used student help for limited responsibilities with some 
success. 

Secondary schools in Illinois used lay personnel both as lab assistants 
and as monitors in study halls. Small high schools in the Catskills were 
pleased about the work done in study halls under a similar system. 


TEACHING AIDES 


Twenty-seven schools in Michigan took part in the heavily publicized 
five-year “Cooperative Study for the Better Utilization of Teacher Compe- 
tencies.” Eight teachers were given an increased class size—new totals 
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ranged from forty-five to fifty-three—and a teacher aide whose duties were 
to be worked out with the certificated teacher but which were to include 
clerical, housekeeping tasks, help with special problems, activities, and 
certain instructional chores (paper-correcting, help to the slow, etc.) but 
never formal instruction. 

High school attempts to free teachers from time-consuming chores have 
been both ingenious and practical. A George Peabody Teachers College 
experiment in Davidson County, Tennessee used the formula “one secre- 
tary for six teachers” to handle as many as 1,028 assignments in one typical 
work period (six secretaries, twenty days, four hours per day, 37,000 in- 
dividual pieces of material) while class size moved toward forty. The 
Urbana High School in Illinois established teachers’ aides in shorthand, 
bookkeeping, business problems, and typewriting classes where they 
handled attendance, grade records, and routine correcting tasks in ex- 
panded classes. Both of these experiments tried to test the feasibility of 
large high school classes, thirty-five to fifty pupils in each. 

Team-teaching refers to the use of two or more teachers acting in con- 
cert and often with the help of a clerical aide. Jefferson County, Colorado 
tried four-person teams with classes of sixty, seventy, and above. The junior 
member (with a B.A. in that subject) corrected pre-tests, prepared many 
of the teaching materials, and assisted the professionals, at least one of 
whom would be an experienced, mature teacher. San Diego set up teams 
of four in several high schools with noncertified teaching assistants helping 
with grading and clerical tasks. 

In fact, grading papers seems to be one of the most time-consuming 
tasks for many secondary school teachers as well as one strong reason for 
the teachers’ drive for smaller class size. The Ford Foundation’s Clarence 
Faust, concerned about the mythology surrounding the notion of an “ideal 
class size” called for “the discovery and employment of teaching capacities 
now wholly unused.” The advice of Faust and others led to the employ- 
ment of college-trained “readers” and graders in Newton, Mass. and Palo 
Alto, California for English classes, and at Hillsdale High School, San 
Mateo, California for assistance in an experimental U.S. history class of 
eighty students. 

A radical innovation at several West Virginia high schools involved 
using school bus drivers as driver-training assistants, thereby freeing a 
business education teacher who had been assigned responsibility for all 
driver education. Rigidly controlled, the experiment demonstrated that 
noncertifieated personnel need not be used for behind-the-wheel training 
where competent bus drivers were available. 


EpucaTion 1970 


Some of the major experiments with open- and closed-circuit TV 
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(Evanston, Schenectady, Hagerstown, and Snyder, Texas) have used aides, 
often trained technicians, but high school students have volunteered for 
work around the cameras, and frequently their work has been of the high- 
est calibre. 

As our schools employ automation, we will be searching for persons 
with punch card, data-processing, and statistical competencies. The growth 
of language labs may mean that staff will be needed to process, store, and 
service tapes and equipment, and certainly other subject matter areas will 
pursue parallel possibilities. If the teacher’s work week is shortened, it 
can only be done through a variety of mechanical and human aids, the 
latter uncertificated (under the present laws). Where will we find these 
people? 


Competent aides—where? 


Charles B. Park, after three years of aide selection for the Bay City 
study, found “a large reservoir of competent, capable lay people available 
for aide positions in any given community.” These helpers, he adds, do not 
tire after two or three years but rather grow more enthusiastic, some of the 
younger aides actually enrolling at teacher-training institutions. Dr. 
Henry Chauncey of ETS urged that educators— 


“turn to the large and increasing number of college bred women, many 
of whom have majored in English, for service as paper readers. Given 
proper orientation to the task, they would constitute a valuable new 
resource for the schools. So, too, would many women, not now used in 
the schools, who majored in language in college. So, too, would sci- 
entists in industry and in business who would be drawn into part-time 
services in the high schools.” 


The suggestion was later followed by funds which enabled a dozen systems 
to experiment with “contract graders” who were guaranteed a set number 
of hours of work per school year. Already noted are the Newton and sev- 
eral California plans, and the Arthur D. Little Co. of Cambridge, Mass. 
initiated a scientist-teacher “lend-lease” plan with the schools of Lexington 
and Concord on a six-month rotation basis. 

College students in St. Paul, Minnesota and at Goddard College, Ver- 
mont took part in programs of observation and assistance in nearby schools. 
By 1959 several dozen colleges in California were sending observer-helpers 
out to the classroom, even before practice-teaching, to reap the many ad- 
vantages of exposure to real school situations. 

Special technicians will be needed as IBM and its competitors market 
machines for school use in testing, scheduling, pupil accounting and as 
instructional television grows popular. Some of these men and women will 
have been trained at junior colleges, some will be more highly trained. 
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For the moment New York City, with sixty years of requiring college de- 
grees of adult lab assistants (except during World War II), points the way. 
High turnover, however, faces systems unwilling to pay for such help, since 
science and industry will compete for the best. 

There is no shortage of bus driver help in some sections, however, and 
one wonders .why this group—so often forgotten in the middle of the day 
(except for the housewife drivers or the field-trip couriers )—has not been 
more fully utilized for yard duty and related chores. And, of course, West 
Virginia’s example in driver training might be of help to other sections of 
the country. 

Teachers interested in the Tennessee teacher-secretary ratio ought to 
note that mothers with children in school are eager to work twenty hours 
each week for reasons obviously related to their role in the home. C. B. 
Park noted that the Bay City aides were willing to work in the schools 
though reluctant to seek out jobs in factories or offices. The era of the 
“working mother” has not yet meant secretarial help for many teachers 
although the offices of other school workers are increasingly staffed by 
married clerks. Meanwhile, if graders or readers in English were allowed 
to do two-thirds of their correcting and grading at home (the second year 
of the Newton-Harvard SUPRAD “Contract Correcting” plan called for 
the other third of the reader's time to be spent in conferences), literate 
housewives would be very excited about the job and, with some exceptions, 
very conscientious. 

Students under certain conditions perform auxiliary tasks efficiently 
and many schools reward participation as lab assistants, library work, and 
clerical aides with either an hourly wage, partial academic credit, and/or 
a notation on the pupil’s record. Boys can be trained to operate ETV 
cameras, check supplies and electronic equipment (under limited super- 
vision ), and set up demonstrations, just as they have helped operate audio- 
visual equipment for years. 


Screening and aide-training 


Standards and job specifications must be carefully prepared before any 
formal aide-recruiting program is inaugurated. Some types of work re- 
quire a college-trained generalist; other functions can be handled by com- 
petent persons whose training includes the specialty needed. 

Newton High selected nineteen from seventy applicants, trained them 
all in a summer workshop before selecting six on the basis of performance 
and potential. Other ETS-sponsored programs gave four tests to their 
reader-candidates, all of whom had had college degrees and some of whom 
had teaching or secretarial experiences. The tests were in verbal aptitude, 
paper-grading, paper-correction, and involved the writing of a short paper 
on a topic (choice) furnished by ETS. The top twenty candidates were 
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interviewed, from eight to twelve chosen (at each of sixteen centers ), and 
several alternates kept on the lists. Palo Alto (California) High School 
advertised for contract graders in September 1959, announced the time of 
the tests, and found no trouble in attracting qualified applicants. 

The Bay City schools felt in-service education ought to be provided via 
weekly seminars on “principles of education” and “the mechanics of class- 
room organization” as well as orientation to school operations, equipment 
(duplicators, audio-visual ), and special problems. 

Systems seeking specialists ordinarily expect certain levels of compe- 
tency prior to induction into school service. The best examples of this are 
the New York City lab assistants and the trained secretaries in Davidson 
County, Tennessee. Similarly, schools must seek pre-trained experts in 
some phases of IBM and television work, in both operations and program- 
ming. 


Criticism and conclusions 


Deans, research directors, and superintendents are unwilling to approve 
the various blueprints for teacher assistance without raising some basic 
questions. San Diego, for example, in freeing teachers from routine chores 
asked questions like, “Where does helping stop and ‘teaching’ begin?” New 
York’s question about “arbitrary divisions” between instructional and non- 
instructional tasks was raised by the State University’s Director of Re- 
search. Similarly, Harold B. Dunkel in 1955 predicted problems that might 
arise from false analogies among education, medicine, and plumbing 
relative to the use of semi-skilled assistants. His warning that “a student 
is not inert like a pipe” (or an appendix or tumor), that there are values 
in a change of pace for teachers, still applies to elementary school pro- 
grams especially. 

The N.E.A. opposes plans which use teacher-aide plans to increase class 
size for purposes of economy or dollar efficiency, having campaigned for 
years for more ideal teacher-pupil ratios and individualized instruction. 
T. M. Stinnett sees some merit, but no answers in the proposal unless in- 
dividual work with pupils is made possible. He adds that even Bay City 
teachers would prefer smaller classes. Meanwhile, individual teachers 
have expressed the fear that teacher-aide salaries will decrease the total 
funds available for pay raises, even while complaining about the increas- 
ing amount of routine and pupil record work. 

Look magazine’s George B. Leonard observed that “aides don’t stop 
overcrowding nor do they cure bad teaching” after watching a fifty-pupil 
classroom ineptly managed. Others have pointed out that the chore of 
revising and adding to pupil cumulative folders is part of the process of 
understanding individual differences, however dull some of the work 
might be. 
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The small size vs. large class size controversy fades before the powerful 
urging of the NASSP Commission that modern teaching devices be pro- 
vided. Few schools are ready for J. Lloyd Trump’s plan for individual 
learning and large-group instruction, his addition to and alternatives for 
the twenty-five pupil class stereotype (see Images of the Future). 

The thorniest problem seems to be that of role differentiation, although 
in the practical studies and experiments there is little evidence of conflict 
or confusion, especially if teachers are involved in the preparation of the 
aide program. The more specialized the job, the clearer the function, but 
the “general classroom aides” have been nothing but helpful so far despite 
the warnings of research experts. 

There will be a continued shortage of teachers; there will be no short- 
age of aides. The schools must strive to prevent the selection of aides from 
becoming a political grab bag by writing detailed job descriptions and by 
setting up objective and appropriate criteria for selection. Madaline Kinter 
Remmlein has pointed out that in many states adjustments in the education 
code must be made if noncertificated persons are to assume partial respon- 
sibility for selected phases of the educational process. 

Volunteers can continue to serve the community and the school in a 
variety of ways. These can include parents and the more responsible stu- 
dents, although professionals should carefully supervise their work and 
shield them from legal and other dangers. Specialists such as lab assistants 
and electronic machine operators ought to be insured against a variety of 
possible mishaps, and should be selected as carefully as school bus drivers 
if not more so. 

Small schools as well as large schools need help. It is refreshing to see 
schools in the Catskills, in Colorado, in the South, in Vermont facing their 
needs squarely. The Ford Foundation studies may well revolutionize the 
organization of learning situations for schools of all sizes, and part of the 
teaching team can be para- or subprofessional. Although the analogies 
between education and medicine or carpentry might not be entirely ac- 
curate, one does not expect the skilled medical practitioner to be con- 
cerned with bed pans, or one highly paid carpenter to be passing up planks 
to another. The learning process is complex, but the learning specialist 
ought not be burdened with some of the processes that in the end restrict 
the wise use of teaching talent. 

Those who contemplate using teacher aides must plan and organize 
this use carefully so that the real goals—the improvement of education, the 
individualizing of instruction, the upgrading of the profession—might. be 
more fully realized. 





WANTED: A NEW EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY FOR THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN 


BY MARCOS DE LEON® 


The question which confronts us has long been a vital one. It has to 
do with the education and progress of nearly four million individuals of 
Mexican-American descent throughout the Southwest. 

It would be well to clarify the hyphenated term “Mexican-American” 
to include an ethnic as well as a national concept describing the Spanish- 
speaking group of Mexican ancestry. This obviates the problem as to when 
the individual's parents arrived in this country or where he may live. 

There are those, especially in New Mexico, who deny belonging to this 
ethnic group. Fortunately, history cannot be denied or changed by wishful 
thinking. What difference does it make if a group migrated to this country 
some thirty years ago or was included as an integral social unit in the 
territory ceded to the United States by Mexico at the Treaty of Guadalupe 
in 1848? The people and culture found in what is now the Southwest were 
but an extension at this particular period of the Mexican nation. 

Therefore, for all practical educational purposes, if we are to think in 
terms of this ethnical and national concept, the Mexican-American is a 
well-defined social group whose ethos and cultural pattern differs very 
little from Texas to California. 

Shunted, however, into ghettos of his own making or forced to live in 
the unwanted part of the total community, and “Jim Crowed” to this par- 
ticular area by restrictions of one kind or another, this homogeneity of 
culture has suffered partial disintegration: (1) affecting the normal func- 
tioning of group living, noticeable in the breakdown of mores, family life, 
and language; and (2) interfering drastically with every effort on the in- 
dividual’s part toward adjustment in American society. 

Today the Mexican-American is faced with three areas which demand 


* Teacher of Spanish, Van Nuys (California) High School. 
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of him continual adjustment: (1) the community to which he has been 
relegated and in which he has surrounded himself with those ancestral 
cultural elements rendering optimum security; (2) the total community 
which in spite of himself will not accept him as a bona fide citizen; and (3) 
the school, which ignores the fact that his life is molded by living in two 
worlds: a cultural dichotomy not touched by the curriculum. 

One premise is certain. We can no longer accept the school’s usual 
educational program, teaching methods, and evaluation techniques de- 
veloped for the English-speaking student as a valid educational approach 
with the Mexican-American without considering: (1) the bicultural com- 
munity in which he lives; (2) the lack of his complete and total accepta- 
bility by “American” society; (3) the consequent isolation and segrega- 
tion, which produces unassimilated social units; (4) the socio-economic 
status peculiar to this unacceptability; and, (5) the inherent cultural lag 
brought on by barriers which prohibit normal participation in community 
living and thereby affects maximum personality growth. 

Efforts to identify himself with the representative culture have been 
attempted in various degrees, depending on the social level of the person 
and the community in which he resides. Yet, in spite of it all, he still re- 
mains a foreigner, a stranger, and for all intents and purposes a “Mexican” 
with the common stereotyped connotations brought on by some one hun- 
dred years of cultural conflict. 

Moreover, the partial disintegration of the parent culture and the fact 
he has been taught through social pressure to be ashamed of and even to 
disown his ethnic ancestry, has made the Mexican-American a victim of 
confusion, frustration, and insecurity. 

A very practical teaching of mental hygiene is that one cannot run away 
from himself, or what he is, or from that in which he believes. To do so is 
to invite disaster. Somewhere along the way, the Mexican-American must 
make a stand and recognize the fact that if there is to be progress against 
those barriers which prevent and obstruct a more functional citizenship, he 
must above all retrieve his dignity and worth as a person with a specific 
ethnic antecedent, having a positive contribution to make to civilization. 
No man can find a true expression for living who is ashamed of himself 
or his people. 

Whatever progress in education and community consciousness has been 
achieved by Mexican-Americans can be attributed to (1) becoming real- 
istically aware of their nonacceptance by American society; (2) finding 
personal dignity and worth in their ethnical and cultural background; and 
(3) sacrificing immediate ethnic integration and assimilation by excelling 
in education and the professions, thereby making a greater contribution to 
American democracy. 

Educational practice and community organization should be directed 
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toward creating conditions which contribute to the security and well being 
of all its members. Where two basic cultures such as the English and 
Spanish have come to throw circles of influence over one another, the 
method whereby this takes place and its relation to the growth of young- 
sters should be a matter of concern for administrators and teachers. 

It is, therefore, strongly recommended that educational theory and 
practice, in order to guide and direct Mexican-American youth and fulfill 
the complex needs arising from a bicultural life, should: (1) incorporate 
intelligently the sociological processes of acculturation, diffusion, and as- 
similation; (2) embrace a functional theory of culture and its relation to the 
growth of human personality; and (3) establish within the existing edu- 
cational objectives a means for making the Mexican-American’s social in- 
tegration and cultural assimilation in American society a smoother and 
more stable process. 

A dire need is recognized for studies in the dynamics of acculturation, 
diffusion, and assimilation. Very little is actually known as to: (1) what 
constitutes these processes; (2) how these processes take place socially 
and psychologically in the lives of youngsters living within two cultural 
areas; (3) how these processes aid or contribute to the formation of the 
inner and outward structure of human personality; and (4) how persons 
adjust to the demands of the two cultures in a way that permits greater 
social mobility, participation, and acceptance. 

The problem is somewhat clarified by Herskovitz' with his definition of 
acculturation: “Acculturation,” he says, “comprehends those phenomena 
which result when groups of individuals having different cultures come into 
continuous firsthand contact with a subsequent change in the original cul- 
tural patterns of either or both groups.” Acculturation, therefore, as de- 
fined, permits a two-way process of cultural exchange and influence, per- 
meating and molding every phase of man’s social life. Such an uninhibited 
relationship between two cultures can be directed with definite goals and 
objectives, or left to chance. 

Throughout the Southwest, elements of the cultures peculiar to the 
United States and Mexico have thrown constant and continuous circles of 
influence over one another for over a century. In every village and city 
this rubbing of elbows of the two cultures, involving food, art, music, re- 
ligion, architecture, clothing, language, ideas, and attitudes, is actually 
occurring, albeit undirected, but serving the only purpose that culture was 
meant to fulfill: adjustment and security to its members. 

Those cultural traits representative of the Mexican area found in the 
curriculum of the school are varied and sporadic, depending on the interest 


1 Melville J. Herskovitz, Acculturation (New York: J. J. Augustin, Publisher, 
1938), p. 10. 
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of the administrator and teaching personnel, as well as the experience and 
preparation of the latter: (1) Spanish is offered in some school systems at 
every possible level of instruction or included as an academic requirement, 
or not at all; (2) social studies units and courses in art, music, and home 
economics touch upon some of these elements in keeping with the condi- 
tions expressed above. 

By and large, however, school administrators have failed utterly to 
implement the acculturation process by developing a more dynamic and 
functional curriculum for the Mexican-American student. 

If we are to utilize the community and its needs to strengthen the 
school’s program, elements of food, art, clothing, music, language, and 
history, peculiar to the Mexican area, should certainly be included in the 
curriculum of those schools serving large numbers of Mexican-Americans. 
In the average school program, however, one finds almost exclusively those 
cultural elements peculiar to the American scene composing the curricu- 
lum. This not only violates the best recommended procedures and methods 
for setting up the curriculum for a bicultural community, but prevents the 
school from assuming its role as an educational institution for the total com- 
munity and leaves very little leeway for anything but a frustrating and 
sometimes sterile learning situation. 

No one as yet has given answer to the following questions: (1) What 
should be the educational objectives and goals for the Mexican-American? 
(2) What are his cultural-environmental needs? (3) What influence does 
the interplay of all the cultural elements which surround him have upon 
the formation of his personality? (4) How can the school make the learn- 
ing situation more profitable and functional when knowledge as to needs 
and causes of behavior patterns is entirely lacking? (5) How can the 
school best evaluate this experience for diagnostic, remedial, and placement 
purposes with measuring devices which have been standardized on an en- 
tirely different cultural group? 

Literature on the subject is virtually not to be found. Actually at the 
present moment the neglect in the field of research concerning itself with 
these problems is overwhelming. 

Any attempt, therefore, to clarify these important fields would have to 
be undertaken through experimental or “pilot” studies with practical recom- 
mendations forthcoming on the basis of the findings. Action research is 
needed on the following: (1) What should be the rationale for an educa- 
tional philosophy adequate to meet the needs of the Mexican-American? 
(2) What are the needs of any Mexican-American community where an 
educational program is to be effected, together with the needs of all its 
individuals of various ages, abilities, interests, and socio-economic status? 
(3) What is the acculturation process, and what part does its dynamics 
play in the growth of human personality? (4) How can the school provide 
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a more adequate program based on the dynamics of acculturation and the 
needs of the community? (5) What methods and techniques are necessary 
to make the learning process more meaningful and functional for a young- 
ster adjusting to the demands of two cultures? (6) How can measuring 
devices be constructed and standardized to measure the Mexican-Ameri- 
can’s learning experience for diagnostic, remedial, and placement pur- 
poses? (7) How can teacher-training institutions prepare personnel for 
working with Mexican-Americans, including teachers for all levels of in- 
struction, administrators, and people for student-personnel services? 

In the past, the process of acculturation apparently was left unguided 
and without direction. The idea that the United States is the “melting pot” 
of the world does not necessarily hold true. The frustration and insecurity 
brought on by a “melting” process, carried on at random and conditioned 
by cultural conflicts, are too great to permit this “catch as catch can” philos- 
ophy to reign over and control the life of the Mexican-American any longer. 
The school cannot continue to function as an isolated unit, or continue to 
carry on practices based on tradition for the bicultural community, under 
the present “all or none” concept as an educational philosophy. 


NEW COLLEGE BOARDS FOR JUNIORS 


In the last five years, the number of high school students taking College Entrance 
Examination Board tests in their junior year has been growing rapidly. 

Because 250 colleges use the Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test as one of their ad- 
missions criteria, 126,000 juniors took it last year either for practice or for guidance. 
The Scholarship Qualifying Test, required by many scholarship donors, was taken by 
172,000 juniors. They must retake the tests in their senior year. 

Last week the College Board announced a new dual-purpose test that will replace 
the aptitude and scholarship tests for juniors. Seniors may also take it in place of the 
the present scholarship test. 

The new test, intended primarily for juniors, is expected to be taken by about 
500,000 students in 15,000 schools in October. 

Called the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test, it will give the junior a forecast 
of his senior-year performance on the Scholastic Aptitude Test when it is taken for 
college admission. 

More important, from the viewpoint of the schools and colleges, it will give the 
high schools, early in the junior year, an indication of their students’ college capabilities. 
The board hopes this will lead to earlier advice on a “good and realistic” choice of col- 
lege. Moving the choice of a college into the junior year should simplify the admission 
problem for both applicant and college. 

The new preliminary aptitude test will be a two-hour version of the three-hour 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. It will use the same kinds of multiple-choice questions and 
measure the same verbal and mathematical abilities. Separate verbal and mathematical 
scores will be on a scale ranging from 20 to 80, a gradation parallel to the S.A.T. scale 
of 200 to 800. This will make it easy for guidance officers to relate the preliminary test 
scores with the admissions test results. 

—New York Times, March 8, 1959 





THE MASTER SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY M. E. HERRIOTT* 


The master schedule may be hash or it may be a well-planned, balanced 
menu. Nevertheless, it is the basic instrument by which the objectives of 
a school’s philosophy of education are attained. 

The master schedule is the plan whereby the creativeness and the 
unique abilities of a teaching staff are mobilized and released toward the 
fulfillment of the educational needs which are peculiar to the pupils of a 
school, whether as individuals or as members of a social group. 

The building of a master schedule is more than a mechanical job of 
fitting teachers, classes, and rooms together into a balanced check pattern. 
Those who build the master schedule exert major educational leadership. 
For that reason, the master schedule is basically the responsibility of the 
principal, even though much of the detailed work may be performed by an 
assistant principal, a head counselor, or other members of the staff. 

The building of a master schedule which will achieve the maximum 
educational results depends upon at least three major factors. First, the 
one who makes the schedule must have an intimate knowledge of the 
background, training, experience, preferences, and special abilities of the 
faculty. Second, he must have a thorough knowledge of the social, educa- 
tional, and personal needs of pupils together with their special abilities and 
disabilities. In the third place, he must have a working knowledge of the 
school’s facilities and of the community’s resources. 

There are essentially two basic types of master schedules; one follows 
a mosaic pattern; the other, a block plan. Either may incorporate some 
elements of the other—either may exist in some grades in a school but not 
in other grades. 


* Principal, Airport Junior High School, Los Angeles, California. 
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The mosaic type of master schedule is the one most commonly em- 
ployed. Under this plan the same subject, for example A9 English or B8 
Math, may appear at almost any time during the school day. Generally, 
there is a lack of grade grouping in subjects such as physical education and 
practical arts. The mosaic plan is a highly flexible pattern which makes for 
great diversity and fluidity of subject arrangement and flexibility in the 
use of school facilities. On the other hand, because of its sensitivity to 
teacher wishes, it does not encourage ability grouping and recognition of 
pupils’ abilities, disabilities, talents, and interests. 

The block plan, although less widely used than the mosaic pattern, 
has definite advantages. This plan emphasizes the grade plan of school or- 
ganizations, progression from grade to grade, and departmental organiza- 
tion of instruction. Those who do not believe in these arrangements, 
definitely prefer the mosaic pattern. But so long as the grade type of or- 
ganization and departmentalization prevail in junior high schools, ways 
should be discovered of getting the greatest value from them. The block 
plan is one of these. This plan also provides especially for ability grouping 
as a contribution to effective teaching and learning in the academic fields, 
in the practical arts and special interest fields, and in physical education. 

While the steps in making a master schedule vary greatly in detail from 
school to school and person to person, the essentials are remarkably similar. 
First, the principal obtains from the faculty their suggestions and requests 
for the coming semester or school year. Similarly, he obtains the opinions 
of assistant principals and counselors and sometimes of department chair- 
men as to the desirable continuance and changes in subject offerings and 
staff assignments. In addition, he must secure student opinions and re- 
quests. In particular, they must select their electives, secure parental ap- 
proval when choices are possible, and make out program-plan cards under 
the direction of the homeroom teachers. In a school that has been or- 
ganized for some time, the pupils may indicate their preferences for elec- 
tives prior to the making of the master schedule, but the making out of 
program-plan cards is not possible until the master schedule is completed. 

With all data at hand (estimated enrollment, teachers’ requests, sug- 
gestions, and talents, assistant principals’ and counselors’ suggestions, and 
students’ requests ) the principal is ready to proceed with the laying out 
of the schedule of classes. After it has been roughed out, the counselors 
should make preliminary checks as to its validity and workability. It can 
then be posted for the faculty to examine and to make their constructive 
suggestions. The program can then be revised in the light of the difficulties 
discovered and suggestions received. At this point, a careful and final check 
of the program must be made against the teacher-assignment list and room 
schedule, including a check of each teacher's program for the number of 
classes taught and the number of different preparations required. 





A MOSAIC PLAN PATTERN 


PERIOD I 
PERIOD II 
NUTRITION 
PERIOD III 
PERIOD IV 
HOMEROOM 
PERIOD V 
PERIOD VI 


A9 

English Physical Practical _ Practical Physical Physical 
Education Arts Arts Education Education 

Math 
Practical Science English Social Practical 
Arts Studies Arts 

Foreign Social 

English ” Language Studies Electives __ Electives 
Social Math 
Studies 





B9 
Practical Physical English Physical Physical Physical 
Arts Education Education Education Education 


Math Practical Social Practical English Practical 
Arts Studies Arts Arts 
Social 
Science English Math English Studies English 
Foreign Social Science Social ; Science Social 
Language Studies Studies Studies 
Electives ° Electives Math 
Science 
Electives 





As 
Practical Physical Physical 
English Arts Physical English Education Education 
” Education 
Social Foreign Social Practical Fine 
Studies Language ” English Studies Arts Arts 
Math Social Math Fine English 
” Studies Arts 
Social 
Studies 


B8 





Physical English Physcial Physical Physical 
Educa. ” Education Education Education 


Practical Social 
Arts Studies Practical Fine ‘ Practical 
” Arts Arts Arts 
Fine Math Fine English Fine 
Arts ~ Ast , Arts 
English Science Social 
English Studies English 
Social 
Math Science Studies 
Math 








PERIOD I 
PERIOD II 
NUTRITION 
PERIOD III 
PERIOD IV 
HOMEROOM 
PERIOD V 
PERIOD VI 





A7 
Physical Fine Physical Physical Practical _ Physical 
Educa. Arts ” Education Education ”  Asts Education 
Fine English Fine Fine Fine 
Arts Arts Arts Arts 
English Social English Social 
” Studies Studies 
Math Social 
Studies 
Math 





B7 
Physical Practical Practical Physical Physical Physical 
Educa. Arts Arts Education Education Education 
Practical Fine Fine Practical Fine English 
Arts Arts Arts Arts Arts 
Social 

Fine English Fine English Studies 
Arts Arts 

Social English Social Math 
Math ” Studies Studies 

” Math Social ‘ Math 
Studies 


BLOCK PLAN PATTERN 


> 


PERIOD I 
RIOD II 
NUTRITION 
PERIOD III 
RIOD IV 
PERIOD V 
PERIOD VI 


PE 


* HOMEROOM 
PE 


Physical Shop/ ” Math Elective Social English 
Education Home- Studies 
making 


Shop/ Physical ” Elective Science Social English 
Home- Education Studies 
making 
Social English Physical Shop/ Math Elective 
Studies ” Education Home- 
making 
Social English Shop/ Physical Elective Science 
Studies Home- _—_ Education 
” making 
Math Fine Arts Social English Physical Shop/ 
” Studies ” Education Home- 
making 
Fine Arts Math Social English Shop/ Physical 
” Studies Home- _ Education 
making 
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Counselors may then proceed to program students to classes on the basis 
of their program requests. In this process, some inadequacies in the master 
schedule will be discovered and adjustments will be made. 

The preceding two examples of the mosaic and block plans are taken 
from two actual school situations. The schools had enrollments of approxi- 
mately twelve hundred pupils each. Both schools had six-period days, with 
a daily homeroom. Both schools were organized on a semi-annual pro- 
motion basis, the B7’s being the entering students and the A9’s being the 
top grade. Both schools required English, social studies, and physical edu- 
cation of all pupils in all grades. The mosaic school required mathematics 
in all grades except A8, whereas the block school required mathematics in 
all grades. The mosaic school required practical arts (shop and home- 
making) in grades B7, A7, and B8 and offered them as electives in the 
upper division. The block-plan school required shop and homemaking in 
all grades. Both schools required fine arts in B7 and A7, usually music in 
B7 and art in A7. Both schools required science in the B8 and B9 semesters. 
Beyond these requirements, both schools offered a variety of electives in 
the Practical and the Fine Arts and in other areas such as foreign language, 
journalism, and typing. 

The school day in both schools began about 8:15 a.m. and closed about 
3:15 p.m. 

The preceding two examples of these two types of schedules are made 
as schematic as possible: no teachers’ names are included, subjects are 
mentioned but not the number of classes offered. In the case of the mosaic 
pattern, it can be inferred, as is true, that the “A” grades (A7, A8, A9) 
have smaller enrollments than the “B” grades, for the examples were taken 
from each school in the fall semester. The block schedule is entirely sche- 
matic and, consequently, there is no indication that there is a difference in 
the size of the grades. 





WORK-EXPERIENCE EDUCATION AND 
CURRICULUM PLANNING 


BY ARTHUR LEEMING® 


With added emphasis on work experience in California as a result of 
the Santa Barbara County experiment and the recent California study of 
programs in high schools and junior colleges, educators should be immedi- 
ately concerned that curriculum planning keep pace with the demands and 
plans of this segment of secondary education. 

What is happening today? Many districts are rushing into the estab- 
lishment of work projects because others are. The vogue has become State- 
wide. The typical situation seems to be that when an administrator be- 


comes interested the following series of events take place: 


1. Acoordinator is hired. 

. A-survey of job opportunities in the community is made by the co- 
ordinator. 

. An advisory board may be selected to aid in development. 

. The plan is advertised to the students and interested persons are 
asked to see their counselors or the coordinator. 

. As jobs arise the coordinator sends two or three “qualified” pupils 
to be interviewed. ; 

. The accepted pupil is placed on a shortened school-day schedule 
and allowed to work for pay. (The writer knows of only two school ' 
districts in which no payment is made to pupils. ) 

. School credit is allowed for such work and is entered by the co- 
ordinator on the pupil's cumulative record. 


The preceding brief summary is certainly a narrow concept of work- 
experience education and its place in the secondary curriculum. The re- 
quirement that such training be organized to contain specific elements of 


* Director of Curriculum, Lynwood (California) School District. 
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learning definitely related to the in-school experience of the pupil receives 
only token acknowledgment. 
What can educators do to establish sound programs? 


First: We Can Get Our Definitions Straight. 


The meaning of the term “work-experience education” is not clear to 
all. We need a basic classification that, although not all-inclusive, gives 
us a common ground for discussion. 

Lynwood High School subscribes to the definition of work-experience 
education as outlined in the Los Angeles County Bulletin #+23395-B, dated 
June 15, 1955, and designates its various types of experience under the 
classifications as follows: 


1. General education work experience 


a. Definition: Paid work experience designed to supplement the 
general education of the student. 
b. Goal: To increase the holding power of the school by providing 
a released time program for work during school hours. 
. Credit: It is recommended that school credit be granted on the 
basis of at least twenty hours of work performed per calendar 
week for each course credit. 


. Direct vocational work experience 


a. Definition: Paid work experience that is directly related to the 
student’s educational and vocational major. 

b. Goal: To prepare for a specific vocation related to the pupil's 
course of study. 

c. Credit: It is recommended that school credit be granted on the 
basis of at least fifteen hours per week for each course credit. 


. Work education 


a. Definition: Non-paid work experience related to the student's 
selection of an occupation. 
b. Goal: To provide vocational exploration in relation to the pupil's 
educational planning. 
. Credit: It is recommended that credit be based on the amount of 
time the employer and school representatives consider to be 
necessary to provide an optimum learning experience. 


Second: We Can Get Our Thinking Straight. 


Is the pendulum of secondary curriculum swinging toward a different 
concept? Is “work” being recognized as a part of the social heritage to be 
transmitted to youth through the instrumentality of the high school? The 
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practice that has long been recognized as essential by leaders in vocational 
areas is now being thought of as a function of general education for all. 

Why do so many districts establish work-experience education pro- 
grams on a semester basis? Is it because too little thought has been given 
the project and no alternative has been conceived? Are not the majority 
of jobs exhausted of educational value in a few hours, a few days, or at most 
a few weeks? And, yet, in some high schools pupils remain on the job as 
retail clerks, typists, service station attendants, or in other open-entry em- 
ployment for at least one semester and probably the full year. 

In addition, are we interested in filling part-time jobs or establishing 
training stations? There is a vast difference between sending several pupils 
to be interviewed by a prospective employer and having one selected, and 
sending one young person to the training station in which the school at- 
tempts to fit the possibilities of the job to the abilities of the pupil. 


Third: We Can Make Work-Experience Education a Part 
of the Curriculum. 


No one plan of organization is best. However, no plan should be ac- 
ceptable that does not make work experience for school credit a definite 
part of classroom activity. Our experience at Lynwood High School may 
serve as a guide to others in the establishment of correlated programs. 


1. General education work experience 


Lynwood High School operates on the assumption that work dur- 
ing school hours is justified for the individual who, because of 
financial need, is required to be gainfully employed to continue his 
education. However, it is not the policy of the school to allow credit 
toward graduation for such employment. No attempt is made to 
correlate or actively to supervise the pupil on a part-time job. 

The school allows such a student to attend five classes out of 
seven thus terminating classwork at the conclusion of the fifth period 
(1:30 p.m.). The number of pupils on this shortened academic 
schedule varies from day to day and ranges from forty to fifty in- 
dividuals. 


. Direct vocational work experience 


The purpose of vocational work experience at Lynwood High School 
is enrichment of course offerings. Work experience means a paid 
job outside the school, specifically related to in-school subjects in 
the area of vocational training, and under the supervision of both 
the employer and the school teaching staff. Work experience in this 
respect is an integral part of the subject matter requirement of a 
particular subject, and thus a part of the school curriculum. 





Work-Experience Education and Curriculum Planning 
a. Office occupations 


Lynwood High School has been involved in a work-experience 
program in this area for the last five years. Two twelfth-grade 
classes, Clerical Practice and Secretarial Practice, are organized 
to include on-the-job training outside the school. Pupils are se- 
lected for these classes in the eleventh grade on the basis of 
ability and proficiency in office skills. Both classes are pro- 
grammed for two class hours. Secretarial Practice is scheduled 
for sixth and seventh periods and is preceded by a class in Senior 
Problems. Clerical Practice meets fourth and fifth periods and is 
followed by Senior Problems. Using these three periods as a 
block of time, the classes are released for this outside-the-school 
training during an eight-week period in April and May, between 
the school hours of 12:37 to 3:16, respectively. This is a co- 
ordinated vocational project in which each pupil in each class 
goes to an assigned training station on the same day and returns 
to regular classwork at the termination of the program. 


. Distributive occupations 
The Salesmanship II (retail merchandising) class is scheduled 
for two hours, sixth and seventh periods, and is preceded by 
Senior Problems. Early in the year this group explores distribu- 


tive education by a rotation plan of visitation to different types 
of retail establishments. As a school project, the class contacts 
business establishments to sell advertising space in the school 
yearbook. For practical experience the class is placed in selling 
jobs in local stores during and preceding the Christmas selling 
season. 


». Industrial arts (vocational emphasis ) 


The first attempt toward work experience on a class basis was 
planned in auto mechanics during the school year, 1956-57. This 
class is three periods in length and is scheduled during the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth periods. By having a three-hour block of time 
no difficulty was encountered in releasing this group from class- 
work. 

Other areas to be included in the future are vocational elec- 
tricity, machine, and printing. 


3. Work education 


It is the opinion of the Lynwood High School staff that not all pupils 
can be reached by either the general or direct vocational type of 
work experience. Therefore, an attempt is being made to provide 
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in the curriculum other avenues of contact with working experiences 
during school hours. The following are examples of such activities. 


a. Elementary student teaching program 


Lynwood High School sponsors a Future Teachers Club. This 
organization fluctuates in membership from year to year, but 
usually approximates a membership of fifty. The twelfth-grade 
members of the organization participate in a teaching-observa- 
tion experience in the elementary grades, first through eighth. 
In the first three years of this project, no attempt was made to 
correlate definite classroom and practical experience. 

The morning hours seemed the best time in our school district 
to have high school pupils participate in the activities of ele- 
mentary grades. Our present practice is to release Future Teach- 
ers Club members for two class periods in the morning to ob- 
serve in elementary classrooms for six to eight weeks. However, 
beginning in the school year 1957-58, some twenty interested 
club members enrolled in a class, “Exploring Teaching,” during 
the second class period of the day. This group was assigned to 
Senior Problems during the third period. The pupils were re- 
leased from school during these two classes for a participating- 
observation experience at a grade level of their choice. 

Supervision of the pupils is by the teacher of the class, “Ex- 
ploring Teaching.” During the time these pupils are released 
from class, the teacher is free to follow the pupils in this explora- 
tory teaching program. 


. Nurse’s training 


An exploratory experience in the area of nursing and other hos- 
pital work is planned for next year. A course, “Applied Nursing,” 
will be offered at the twelfth-grade level and will serve as related 
training to work-experience education. 


. Other professions 


The most difficult area to relate directly to a particular high 
school subject or course of study is exploratory experience in the 
professional and semi-professional fields. The only prerequisite 
is a college preparatory course of study coupled with the aspira- 
tion of some day entering a profession. This year the Senior 
Counselor selected a pilot group of twenty pupils to observe in 
the professions of law, medicine, pharmacy, architecture, en- 
gineering, varied nursing, theology, and other professions. These 
pupils were released from classwork for two periods per day for 
two weeks. 
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Fourth: We Can Provide Suitable Coordination and Supervision. 


We recognize two distinct elements in the administration of work-ex- 
perience education: (1) coordination and (2) supervision. It is relatively 
simple to hire a coordinator but virtually impossible to make a supervisor 
out of him. 

Coordination is of a clerical nature. The work of the individual respon- 
sible consists mainly of community contacts to establish training stations 
and the recording and filing of necessary records of the program. For the 
purpose of coordination, one teacher is scheduled for two class periods 
of released time per day. 

Supervision is an educative process and no one person is trained ade- 
quately to counsel in all areas of work-experience education offered at 
Lynwood High School. We feel the problem is largely solved with our 
approach. During the period of training outside of school, the teacher of 
each participating class is released from class work with his pupils and 
asumes the responsibility-of supervision. In work-experience education 
areas described (not including the professions), the released time for 
teachers is equivalent to one and five-sixths full-time coordinators for the 
length of the program. This type of supervision adds no expense to the 
over-all school cost; whether teaching or supervising, the teaching salary 
is the same. 


GAINS FROM COACHING ARE SMALL 


This conclusion is based on three studies on the effects of coaching that have 
been supported by the College Board. The over-all finding: Coached students do make 
small gains, but these are generally not large enough to give the students a substantial 
or unfair advantage over other students. According to Henry S. Dyer, now Vice-presi- 
dent for Research and Advisory Services at ETS, these studies support the view that 
students who go to coaching schools in hopes of substantially bettering their S.A.T. 
scores are throwing away their money. “They could do just as well by reviewing mathe- 
matics on their own and by reading a few good books.”—ETS Developments, October 
1958. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 


“The notion that local and state taxes can pay for a major breakthrough is false— 
this was one of the strongest convictions I gained on my trip [of six months, visiting 
U.S. schools]. 

“It made sense, a century ago, to hitch education’s horse to our real-estate buggy. 
Today, even if the nation’s fluid money were still in real estate—and it no longer is— 
local and state politics would make it impossible to get enough of it into the schools to 
do the real job. Who ever heard of a tax assessor running for re-election on a ‘raise- 
taxes-for-schools’ platform?” 


—In “Let the Debate Be Honest!”, by Robert Shayon, radio-TV critic 
and Saturday Review feature writer, February, 1959, NEA Journal. 





ADULTS WILL ATTEND DAY SCHOOL 


BY KENNETH LAMOTT® 


A full-time diploma-granting day high school for adults? San Fran- 
cisco’s Benjamin Franklin Adult School has demonstrated to the skeptics 
that there is nothing Utopian about this approach to adult education. It 
has also demonstrated that adult students will demand admittance in 
increasingly large numbers as academic standards are toughened and as 
“hard” courses replace “soft” courses. 

A single pair of statistics can serve as an indication of Benjamin Frank- 
lin Adult School’s success: In 1950, its first year of operation, the school 
granted only five high-school diplomas; in January 1958, over one hundred 
students, approximately one-sixth of the student body, earned their di- 
plomas. Even so, statistically the 1958 graduating class was not quite up 
to standard—only 50 per cent went on to college! 

As the history of Benjamin Franklin Adult School shows, secondary- 
school work with adults requires flexibility, but flexibility combined with 
a clear view of the ultimate goal. Organized in 1950 as an adjunct of Con- 
tinuation High School, Benjamin Franklin Adult School began its life as 
primarily a business school, offering the usual gamut of courses to prepare 
students for office jobs. As the need for a comprehensive academic high- 
school program made itself felt during the succeeding years, Benjamin 
Franklin Adult School quietly met the need. 

Even so recently as 1953, when Benjamin Franklin Adult School moved 
into its present building near San Francisco’s Civic Center, the school bore 
the alternate title of “Adult Business Center.” That title is no longer a 
true description. While 33 per cent adults were enrolled in business 
courses in the spring semester of 1958, 66 per cent were enrolled in aca- 
demic subjects such as algebra, geometry, trigonometry, biology, second- 


* Instructor, English, science, and mathematics, Benjamin Franklin Adult School, 
San Francisco. 
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year French, world history, advanced literature, and composition. Further- 
more, those taking business courses were in most cases also enrolled in 
academic courses. 

The unusual personality of this school is a reflection of an unusual 
student body. About 60 per cent of the students are native-born Americans, 
representing thirty-seven states; the other 40 per cent come from forty-six 
foreign countries, from Latvia to Tahiti. The majority of both the native- 
born and the foreign-born will enroll in college after graduation, most of 
them in San Francisco City College and San Francisco State College. Yet, 
Benjamin Franklin Adult School must also offer basic, elementary-level 
courses for members of both groups whose ability in the language arts does 
not qualify them for high-school courses. 

In age, the students range from a small number who are under eighteen 
to an even smaller number over sixty. About two-thirds of the total are 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty. A few of these young adults have 
given up well-paying jobs in order to pursue higher ambitions. Many con- 
tinue to work part-time in addition to carrying a schedule of six to eight 
hours a day of classes. Many are resuming their high school programs after 
interruption due to illness, army service, financial distress at home, and for 
many other reasons. 

An interesting development in recent years has been the acceptance of 
a limited number of seventeen-year-olds who, for one reason or another, 
have not finished their work at a regular high school. Some of these are 
girls who marry young—and these young wives and mothers have been 
among the outstanding students. Others are frankly problem students, 
with histories of emotional or physical illness. Perhaps the majority are 
youngsters who have simply failed to respond to more conventional school- 
ing, but who, when placed in adult classes and treated as adults, respond 
readily. 

How high can academic standards be kept in an adult school? The 
answer at Benjamin Franklin Adult School is that they can be just as high 
or even higher than in a regular high school. Principal Edward H. Fowler, 
who has been at Benjamin Franklin Adult School since 1955, says, “Adults 
who voluntarily come to a day high school want the very best education 
they can get.” In line with this philosophy, standards have been raised a 
little higher every year. With two-hour classes, five days a week, from 8 
in the morning until 5 in the afternoon, the curriculum is accelerated— 
and stiff. At least 90 per cent attendance is required to earn high-school 
credit in a course. No high-school credit is granted for “basic education” 
courses. Examinations are frequent and tough. 

The best indication of the success of this program is the reports from 
the colleges, where Benjamin Franklin Adult School graduates do as well 
or better than students from the regular high schools. But the most im- 
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pressive vote of confidence comes from the students themselves. One 
graduating student told a visitor, “You know, this isn’t like any other school 
I’ve ever seen. It gave me a second chance after I thought I was all washed 
up with school.” 


That, after all, is Benjamin Franklin Adult School’s whole reason for 
existence. 


HOW DOES THE SCHOLARSHIP WINNER EVALUATE 
HIS LOCAL HIGH SCHOOL? 


By Donatp L. THISTLETHWAITE 
Associate Director of Research, National Merit Scholarship Corp. 


The American high school is frequently criticized for its failure to break the aca- 
demic lock step. It has been charged with ignoring its responsibility to the gifted, 
with being geared to the majority, and with forcing the talented student to squander 
his time on trivialities. 

Articulated gifted youth are not likely to suffer in silence. Thus, to learn if the 
nation’s top students felt neglected or deprived in their high school education, the 555 
Merit Scholarship winners of 1956 were sent questionnaires after their freshman year 
at some 160 colleges and universities. One item called for free responses to the ques- 
tion, “How would you now evaluate your high school preparation?” 

Replies from 535 Merit Scholars, or about 98 per cent of the group, revealed: 


Nine out of ten of the upper one or two per cent of the nation’s high school 
graduates rated their preparation adequate or excellent. The breakdown: 30 per 
cent submitted evaluations of “excellent or good”; 25 per cent, “adequate”; 35 
per cent, “adequate but with some specific defects”; and only 10 per cent “in- 
adequate.” 

Dissatisfaction is greatest in small schools located in communities of 10,000 
or less. In larger communities, unhappiness with the small school is less frequent. 
Small schools in large communities (50,000 or greater) were appraised as favor- 
ably as large schools. 


Despite the Scholars’ general satisfaction with their instruction, several of their 
comments reveal grievances that are worth citing here: 


Too much emphasis on competition. 
Education geared to the majority. 
Drill on unconnected facts. 

No emphasis on critical thinking. 
Limited training due to school size. 
Unpopular theories not discussed. 


On the whole, this group of talented students displayed remarkable satisfaction 
with their high school instruction. 

If, after savoring the more challenging fare of American colleges and universities, 
our talented students have few criticisms, surely our secondary schools cannot be 
gravely deficient in educating the gifted. 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS PLACE 
EMPHASIS ON COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


BY G. T. ELMGREN, JjR.° 


A survey conducted during the Spring semester of 1955 among the 
high school industrial arts teachers of the Los Angeles City School District 
showed that a substantial majority are giving considerable instruction in 
English subject matter within the normal content of the industrial arts 
course. 

Each of the 298 senior high school industrial arts teachers in Los An- 
geles received a questionnaire containing twenty-three questions which 
sought to determine the extent of the practice of teaching communication 
skills in industrial arts classes. Sixty-eight per cent of the questionnaires 
were completed. The questionnaire covered the general areas of: spelling, 
vocabulary, and use of words; language usage and sentence structure; 
reading and reference work; formulation of a logical plan for oral and 
written reporting; and correlating industrial arts work with the program of 
the English department. 

The most significant findings of the survey pertain to the very high per- 
centage of respondents who indicated they carried on the various practices 
of teaching communication skills in industrial arts classes. 

Spelling was taught by 96 per cent of the teachers. 

Speaking and pronunciation of new words were indicated by 98 per 
cent. 

Students were required to read textbooks, etc. in 92 per cent of the cases. 

The average percentage of time spent in reading by students in indus- 
trial arts classes proved to be 11 per cent. 

Translating reading into manipulative exercises was required by 92 
per cent of the teachers. 

The opportunity to read from trade journals and other technical litera- 
ture was given in 92 per cent of the cases. 


* Teacher, Westchester High School, Los Angeles, California. 
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Students were encouraged to do interesting, related, free-time reading 
by 88 per cent of the respondents. 

Emphasis upon correct and socially-accepted language was stressed by 
95 per cent of the teachers. More teachers indicated special emphasis upon 
this activity than on any other upon which they were questioned. It is en- 
couragingly evident that the industrial arts teacher is eager to upgrade his 
student’s ability to express himself in an acceptable manner according to 
the standards of proper English. 

The question which drew forth the greatest deluge of comments of any 
in the questionnaire was, Do you think more emphasis should be placed on 
the teaching of English in industrial arts courses? The tabulation’ showed 
48 per cent Yes, and 52 per cent No. The question presses upon a sensitive 
and controversial spot in the average shop teacher’s philosophy. The ques- 
tion is, how far should the industrial arts course deviate from its shop 
activity type program to promote the academic aspect of general educa- 
tion? Naturally, the teacher’s sentiments are tempered by the extent to 
which he currently emphasizes instruction in proper English practices. 
The following are comments by seven different teachers relative to the 
emphasis of English in industrial arts: 


1. “No, I don’t believe more emphasis should be placed on the teaching 
of English because if we did we would be teaching English, not industrial 
arts. Industrial arts is that part of the school day which some of these stu- 
dents enjoy and I don’t believe we should disappoint them.” 

2. “No. English is a tool to be used in the teaching of the subject. Eng- 
lish is to be considered as a tool to be used in the instructional process of 
the specific subject. The proper use of this tool is important, but of pri- 
mary importance is instruction in the specific subject.” 

3. “Applied English is intrinsic to the course. Every effort is made for 
proper balance.” 

4. “We teach our English at a time when the student can see a reason 
and need for it.” 

5. “I find that English classes are teaching vocational guidance and in- 
dustrial arts classes are teaching English.” 

6. “If each specialty is to go overboard integrating all other subjects we 
may all be spreading ourselves too thin.” 

7. “I think more use of English as applied to the industrial arts course 
would be beneficial. I would hate to see most of the industrial arts teach- 
ers pretending to be English teachers and attempting English teaching 
methods in the shops. We have to approach teaching English as a fact of 
our job and insist on certain standards of English usage in our work, but 
no other emphasis should be placed on it.” 


It is evident that shop teachers emphasize the teaching of communica- 
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tion skills in industrial arts courses, but in this one issue hesitate to declare 
themselves in favor of it, because they feel that this trend might deprive the 
shops of their real purpose and would tend to make English instruction 
mandatory in the industrial arts curriculum. 

In terms of the industrial arts, teachers answering this questionnaire 
indicated that greater emphasis should be placed on written and oral 
reports and correlation of their programs with the English department. 
However, it must be pointed out that the purpose of industrial arts courses 
is to give the students opportunities for exploratory manipulative experi- 
ences without overemphasizing related language arts instruction. Indus- 
trial arts teachers should be proud of the contribution they are making to 
the general education of our students. As one teacher put it, “The teaching 
of English automatically comes with a good industrial arts class.” 

The results of this questionnaire indicate that industrial arts teachers 
are making a valuable contribution to the communication skills of children 
and the general education program in the school as well as in the specific 
field of technical education. 


THE MULTITRACK HIGH SCHOOL 


A plan for a multitrack high school, proposed by Superintendent Herman Shibler 
of the Indianapolis Schools, is already under study by Midwest educators. It calls for 
the following types of diplomas: 


1. An academic diploma awarded for “creditable” performance in harder sub- 
jects such as languages, mathematics, science, and English and designed for those who 
want to go on to college 

2. A diploma in “fine and practical arts,” qualifying graduates for broad, creative, 
intellectual work in business and industry—in the arts or advertising, for example 

3. A diploma for vocational achievement, which would cover work in such fields 
as electronics, radio, and other skilled trades 

4. A “general” diploma, representing work done in all of the first three fields or 
groups (particularly the first two), but not on as high a performance level as would be 
required for an academic or a fine and practical arts diploma 


A similar four-track system of high school course offerings is in use in an experi- 
mental program in Washington, D.C., under the direction of Acting School Superin- 
tendent Carl F. Hansen. According to Education U.S.A., published by the National 
School Public Relations Association of the N.E.A., the Washington program includes 
a basic course largely remedial in nature and designed to prepare students for unskilled 
employment, as well as an honors course for the bright student. Hansen has proposed 
that special diplomas be issued for each track of study. 

Schools in Crookston, Minnesota, are experimenting with a three-track program: 

1. A high school liberal-arts college-preparatory program 

2. A vocational course 

3. A general course to take care of students who plan to drop out as soon as they 
are legally able to, and who lack motivation or ability for academic work 

—Guidance Newsletter, March 1958 





SUBJECT MATTER ASSIGNMENTS OF 
TEACHERS IN SMALLER HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY CLARENCE FIELSTRA* 


A large proportion of the graduates from teacher-education institutions 
are employed, at least initially, in small and middle-sized secondary schools, 
and it is important that their pre-service preparation be intelligently re- 
lated to the teaching assignments which they fill when they actually enter 
the profession. In order to make this possible, it is necessary to know, 
among other things, what subject-fields and what combinations of subject- 
fields the graduates will teach. The word “combination” as used here does 
not refer to fusion or correlation of subjects or subject-fields; it denotes 
merely that two or more subject-fields are taught by a teacher. 

The purposes of the study reported in this article were (1) to find what 
subject-fields were being taught by individual teachers in small and middle- 
sized secondary schools of Los Angeles County, and (2) to determine the 
relationship between the size of these secondary schools and the number 
of subject-fields taught by individual teachers in them. 

Sources of data. The teaching assignments in thirty-six small and 
middle-sized secondary schools of Los Angeles County (not including any 
in the city of Los Angeles) were examined. Pupil enrollments in the 
schools ranged from 50 to 1,037, with a mean of 799.5. The most recent 
annual reports submitted by the principals of each of the schools were the 
sources of the data compiled and organized in this article. 

Only those teachers who were handling classes as at least 80 per cent 
of their job assignment were considered in this study. Thus, teachers whose 
assignment took more than 20 per cent of their time in administration, 
supervision, guidance, and other nonclassroom teaching activity were not 
considered. One thousand teachers (570 males and 430 females) in the 
thirty-six schools were found to be teaching classes as at least 80 per cent 


* Assistant Dean, School of Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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of their assignment; the subject-field combinations taught by these teachers 
are reported and discussed in this article. 

Classification of subject-fields. For purposes of this study, secondary 
school subjects which were rather closely related to each other were con- 
sidered as one subject-field. The following classification of subject-fields 
was made: (1) Agriculture—including floriculture, horticulture, etc.; (2) 
Arts and Crafts—including bookbinding, ceramics, leather work, photog- 
raphy, etc.; (3) Business Education and Training—including general busi- 
ness, office machines, office practice, salesmanship, shorthand, stenography, 
typing, etc.; (4) Driver Education and Training; (5) English-Language 
Arts—including drama, journalism, orthography, reading, speech, etc.; (6) 
Foreign Language; (7) Home Economics—including clothing, foods, home 
arts, personal management, social arts, etc.; (8) Industrial Arts and Shop— 
including auto shop, electric shop, general shop, metal shop, wood shop, 
mechanical drawing, printing, etc.; (9) Mathematics; (10) Music; (11) 
Physical Education; (12) Science; (13) Social Studies—including geog- 
raphy, government, history, psychology, social living, social problems, etc.; 
and (14) Special Classes—including sight conservation, hearing conserva- 
tion, etc. 

Teaching assignments in one subject-field. Of the 1,000 teachers in this 
study 558, or 55.8 per cent of them, taught in just one subject-field. The 
subject-fields to which teachers were thus assigned are listed in rank order 
in Table I which follows: 


TABLE I 


Single Subject-Field Teaching Assignments in Selected 
Secondary Schools of Los Angeles County 


Subject-field Number of Teachers 
Physical Education 
Mathematics 
Industrial Arts and Shop 
English (and Language Arts ) 
Social Studies 
Home Economics 
Science 
Business Education and Training 


Arts and Crafts 
Foreign Language 
Special Classes 
Agriculture 
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Teaching assignments in two subject-fields. A total of 344, or 34.4 per 
cent of the 1,000 teachers, taught in two subject-fields. The combinations 
of subject-fields to which they were assigned are reported in rank order in 
Table II. 


TABLE II 


Combinations of Two Subject-Fields Taught in Selected 
Secondary Schools of Los Angeles County 


Subject-field combinations Number of Teachers 


English and Social Studies 

Mathematics and Social Studies 

Mathematics and Science 

English and Foreign Language 

Physical Education and Social Studies 
Mathematics and Physical Education 
Business Education and Training and Mathematics ... . 
Industrial Arts and Shop and Mathematics 
English and Music 

Arts and Crafts and English 

Business Education and Training and English 
English and Physical Education 

Music and Social Studies 

Home Economics and Social Studies 

Arts and Crafts and Industrial Arts and Shop 
English and Mathematics 

Foreign Language and Social Studies 
Mathematics and Music 

Others (taught by fewer than 5 teachers ) 


Teaching assignments in three subject-fields. A total of 86, or 8.6 per 
cent of the 1,000 teachers, taught in three subject-fields. The combinations 
of subject-fields to which they were assigned are shown in rank order in 
Table III. 

Teaching assignments in four subject-fields. Only 12, or 1.2 per cent 
of the 1,000 teachers, taught in four subject-fields. The combinations of 
subject-fields to which they were assigned are listed in rank order in 
Table IV. 

Relationship between size of school and teaching assignments. It is 
generally assumed that a teacher in a small secondary school must of 
necessity teach in more subject-fields than a teacher in a larger school. 
Table V shows the relationship between the size of the schools reported 
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TABLE III 


Combinations of Three Subject-Fields Taught in Selected 
Secondary Schools of Los Angeles County 


Subject-field combinations Number of Teachers 


English, Mathematics, and Social Studies 

English, Foreign Language, and Social Studies 

English, Physical Education, and Social Studies 

English, Science, and Social Studies 

Arts and Crafts, Industrial Arts and Shop, and 
Mathematics 

English, Music, and Social Studies 

Arts and Crafts, English, and Social Studies 

Arts and Crafts, Industrial Arts and Shop, and 
Physical Education 

Business Education and Training, English, and 
Foreign Language 

Industrial Arts and Shop, Mathematics, and 
Physical Education 

Others (taught by fewer than 2 teachers ) 


TABLE IV 


Combinations of Four Subject-Fields Taught in Selected 
Secondary Schools of Los Angeles County 


Subject-field combinations Number of Teachers 
English, Foreign Language, Mathematics, and 
Social Studies 


English, Mathematics, Physical Education, and 
Social Studies 


in this study and the number of subject-fields taught by the faculty mem- 
bers. 

Summary of findings. A study was made of the teaching assignments 
of 1,000 teachers who taught at least four periods (or at least 80 per cent 
of the time) each day in thirty-six secondary schools of Los Angeles 
County, having pupil enrollments ranging from 50 to 1,037 (with a mean 
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TABLE V 
Relationship Between Size of Secondary School and 
Number of Subject-Fields Taught 
Number of Teachers Handling 
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enrollment of 799.5). On the basis of this study, the following findings 
were made: 


1, One subject-field was taught by 55.8 per cent of the teachers. Sub- 
ject-fields most frequently taught alone were Physical Education (by 9.6 
per cent of the teachers), Mathematics (by 7.5 per cent), Industrial Arts 
and Shop (by 6.6 per cent), English and Language Arts (by 5.7 per 
cent), and Social Studies (by 5.5 per cent). 

2. Two subject-fields were taught by 34.4 per cent of the teachers. 
Subject-fields most frequently taught by teachers teaching in two subject- 
fields were English (and Language Arts) and Social Studies (and Social 
Living ); 11.8 per cent of the teachers taught these two subject-fields. 

3. Three subject-fields were taught by 8.6 per cent of the teachers. 
Subject-fields most frequently taught by teachers teaching in three subject- 
fields were English (and Language Arts), Social Studies (and Social Liv- 
ing), and Mathematics; 3.4 per cent of the teachers taught in these three 
subject-fields. 

4. Four subject-fields were taught by 1.2 per cent of the teachers. 

5. The number of single subject-fields which were found to be taught 
was 13; the number of combinations of two subject-fields which were found 
to be taught was 44; the number of combinations of three subject-fields 
which were found to be taught was 31; the number of combinations of four 
subject-fields which were found to be taught was 9. 


6. In the smallest schools studied, the percentage of teachers teaching 
in more than one subject-field was greater than in the largest schools 
studied, but the number of subject-fields taught per teacher was not directly 
proportionate to the size of the school. The schools with enrollments of 
710 and 724 pupils had the highest percentages of teachers teaching in 
only one subject-field; the percentages were higher for these schools than 
for the fourteen smaller schools and for the twenty larger schools. 


Recommendations. To the extent that the findings of this study are 
generally indicative of the nature of teaching assignments in small and 
middle-sized secondary schools, the following recommendations seem 
justified: 

1. Since 44.2 per cent of the teachers in these schools teach in more 
than one subject-field, the prospective secondary school teacher should gain 
competence to teach in more than one subject-field. 

2. Since some combinations of subject-fields taught in these schools are 
decidedly more common than others, the prospective secondary school 
teacher should gain some guidance from this study, so that he may choose 
his major field and minor field or fields of preparation most wisely in terms 
of future usefulness. 





CURRICULAR SENILITY 


BY LOUIS Jj. RUBIN® 


Axiomatically, the curriculum undergoes frequent modification in order 
that it can coincide with the requisites of a shifting society. Anyone fa- 
miliar with curriculum work, however, is readily aware of the difficulties 
inherent in accomplishing change, however slight. The teacher who has 
routinely taught a subject employing the same text for five or so years is 
virtually an immovable force. Change, after all threatens security; the 
teacher who is called upon to temper his instructional approach abruptly 
is left without a sense of direction. Nevertheless, educational change today 
is imperative. Not that we should yield to the pressure of the current panic, 
but we should scrutinize the curriculum with care and measure the ap- 
propriateness of its purpose and function. 

It has been commonly stated in the past that our “educational lag” con- 
sumes fifty years in time. Recent evidence indicates that the period has 
been accelerated to twenty years. But even twenty years, in an era of ex- 
pansion such as we are now experiencing, represents an impossible luxury. 
We need to probe the curriculum for infirmity, to expel senile content, and 
to accomplish both with dispatch and widespread effect. 

Three factors point up the need for prudent curriculum assessment at 
this time: (1) the fund of human knowledge has advanced substantially 
during the last decade; (2) the changing cultural pattern has made it vital 
that men employ a greater portion of human knowledge in their daily lives; 
(3) we are deriving a much sounder understanding of the relative impor- 
tance of subject-matter content and the ultimate diversified needs of stu- 
dents. Although attention to curricular change has been more spectacular 
in those areas which are under immediate critical fire, virtually all areas 
contain guideposts for new roads that merit consideration. Additionally, 


* Consultant, Secondary Education, Ventura County (California) Schools. 
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several circumstances contribute to the importance for action at this time: 
research on the gifted, the emotionally disturbed, and the educationally 
limited, all have tended to give new muscle to the idea of individual dif- 
ferences; intellectualism, for the moment, is enjoying a comparatively high 
status in the system of public values; and education stands on the verge 
of instigating a much sounder program of individual student guidance. 

A few examples will suffice to indicate the kind of curricular reconstruc- 
tion that is needed. In mathematics present requisites make the traditional 
curriculum badly outmoded and riddled with inconsistencies. Fractions 
and percentage should be taught much earlier. The artificial separation of 
algebra, geometry, and analysis—the use of manipulative tasks as the funda- 
ment of instruction—the routine teaching of a set of obsolete operations, 
and, generally a program of instruction dedicated to the requirements of 
the nineteenth century, all need to be eliminated. In their stead should be 
included probablity and statistical inference in high school programs, the 
teaching of number systems other than those based upon ten, instruction in 
the use of mechanical computers, and, generally, a wholesale trend from 
the manipulative and computational to the conceptual. 

In the sciences, the preliminary edition of a text on physics, prepared 
by a committee under a grant from the National Science Foundation, rep- 
resents a startling illustration of a new idea of high school physics. The 
volume takes as its purpose the development of a textbook which treats the 
physics of today rather than the physics of the past. Here again, the tend- 
ency to expand students’ knowledge in broad sweeping understanding of 
conceptual ideas, rather than through routine exercises in pedestrian law, 
is clearly evident. It is not unusual to hear content commonly taught in 
today’s physics classes referred to as “classical physics.” 

The need for curriculum revision is particularly striking in the social 
studies. When one considers the several objectives of education, properly 
conceived content in the social studies represents one of the most potent 
educational devices at our disposal. In recent years the social studies have 
become the handmaiden of curriculum makers as an all-purpose depository. 
One can regularly find health, hygiene, sex education, orientation, driver 
training, study habits, and similar disjointed topics being taught as social 
studies content. Not that these should necessarily not be part of the social 
studies, but we desperately need a definition of what the social studies are, 
what they should include, and some prescription for the relative emphasis 
of each of the parts. During recent years there has been extensive effort to 
move toward the teaching of social studies through problem-solving skills 
and other critical reasoning devices that lead to comprehensive social un- 
derstandings. Prevailing practices, however, still tend to follow a tradi- 
tional pattern of untenable, unremembered, and sometimes unfortunate, 
factual accumulation. 
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In similar fashion, the total bulwark of the curriculum contains im- 
plications for new approaches that warrant attention. In language arts, 
there are indications that we should de-emphasize the formal aspects of 
grammar, particularly for students who are not college bound or studying 
a foreign language. We should strengthen considerably our program of 
developmental reading, and should provide students with far more writing 
experiences. Foreign language content can perhaps consider ability to 
understand and to speak as an objecitve of greater importance than ability 
to read and write. Classics in the fine arts might alter their focal stress to 
the cultivation of ability to perceive beauty, and to the development of 
public taste, rather than to training students to create and reproduce. In 
general, it seems entirely possible that we are laboring under an archaic 
curriculum. 

It has often been said that we already know how to teach better than 
we are teaching. Irrespective of the truth of this statement in the past, 
it seems clear that teachers will be called upon in the near future to modern- 
ize their methods and to teach different concepts. Considering the earlier 
comment on teacher security, this forbodes an intense problem. Teachers 
are reluctant to change and even when there is keen desire, change is not 
easily accomplished. Accordingly, we are faced with the major task of 
markedly improving our program of in-service aid. Possibly, we have de- 
voted too great attention to curriculum research and too little attention to 
the effective use of the results. It is one thing to deduce that concepts are 
more important than factual minutiae; it is another to bring teachers to 
a similar view and to corresponding competence. 

A number of related conditions bear upon curriculum modification. In 
view of the current public clamor, some sort of revision is almost certain 
to take place. It would be well for us to weigh intelligent revision against 
a crash program, and to seek the development of humanitarians to comple- 
ment the development of scientists. One of the great disadvantages to 
present attention to the gifted is that it seemingly is once again giving rise 
to the myth of the I.Q. There is thus imminent danger that the coming 
revision may concern itself exclusively with youngsters who have high 
numbers following their names. There is value in approaching the matter 
with the idea that all students, in this day, can derive a better education 
from their schools. As we educate more children of more people, for longer 
periods of time, as the age of automation moves closer, it is perhaps time 
for the curriculum to commence to reflect more truly the purpose of the 
comprehensive high school. 





WHAT’S HAPPENING IN CALIFORNIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Problems have been building in recent years regarding the handling 
of drill teams at the secondary level. Some fine professional work has been 
done to try and establish guidelines for working with drill teams. This 
section is devoted to a report of some of this work. 


DRILL TEAMS 
GUMELINES FROM CAHPER-CASSA 


The following recommendations are submitted by a joint committee 
from the California Association of Secondary School Administrators and 
California Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation: 


I. There should be no drill teams in the junior high schools. 


II. Personnel responsible for the curriculum in a senior or four-year 
high school who deem it wise to include drill teams and other re- 
lated activities as a part of the total curriculum might be justified to 
place such activities in the instructional program provided they meet 
the following standards: 

A. They should be established primarily for the benefit of students. 

B. Educational rather than showmanship principles should be the 
basis for making decisions regarding the structure of the activity. 

C. The activity should provide many opportunities for students to 
acquire and practice acceptable behavior patterns. 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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D. Frequent evaluation of the activity should determine whether 
or not: 
1. the outcomes are educationally sound. 
2. the students are being exploited. 


. Drill Teams and Physical Education. 

In some schools, time in the program of the regular school day has 

been allowed as an answer for providing adequate time and leader- 

ship for instruction and practice. 

If drill teams and related activities are considered as an elective 
part of the physical education program, the MEANING and PUR- 
POSE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION as adapted from “A Platform 
for Physical Education” should be kept in mind: 

“Physical Education is a way of education through physical ac- 
tivities which are selected and carried on with full regard to values 
in human growth, development, and behavior. Physical education, 
an integral phase of the total educational program, contributes 
abundantly toward the well-rounded development of all children 
and youth as responsible citizens.” 

Objectives for physical education, as stated in Teachers’ Guide 
to Physical Education for High School Girls, are as follows: 

A. To understand and accept the body as a part of the total self and 
as a means of expressing one’s ideas, attitudes, and emotions. 

B. To develop and maintain the highest possible level of fitness and 
physical efficiency for meeting the demands of wholesome liv- 
ing. 

C. To develop socially accepted ways of behaving as an individual 
and as a member of a social group. 


D. To develop interest in worth-while recreational activities. 


General Recommendations 


If a drill team is included in the instructional program, or after school, 
the following recommendations should be followed: 


1. The drill team should be included as a short elective unit in the 
junior and senior years ONLY not to exceed one quarter each year 
or the duration of the football season. This unit should be followed 
by other units such as dance, individual and/or team sports, me- 
chanics of body movement, to provide instruction in a variety of 
physical education activities. 


2. The student-teacher ratio should be the same as for any other phys- 
ical education class. A large drill team should be assigned two 
teachers to provide effective instruction. 
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. The organization, planning, direction, and execution of drill team 


activities should provide an opportunity for each girl to contribute 
to the creativity of drill patterns, rhythms, dramatics, and songs 
under the direction of qualified teacher(s). 


. Funds that are made available for this activity should be commen- 


surate with other activities in the girls’ program. 


. Care should be taken to avoid having the drill team supersede or 


reduce some other activities because of shortage of staff and/or fa- 
cilities. 


. The responsibility for the intermission and pre-game program should 


rest with the home school. It is recommended that a drill team 
perform only when it is the host school. 


Recommendations for Participation 


1, 


Selection for participation should be determined democratically 
according to interest and/or ability, as in any other elective course, 
rather than discriminatory selection. Bases for selection should in- 
clude health, posture, rhythmic aptitude, cooperation, reliability, 
and dependability. 


. An essential to continued participation should be the maintenance 


of a democratic spirit and unity among the groups. Special privi- 
lege should be avoided. 


. Since marks are a necessary part of each class, students must un- 


derstand that they are partly based on students’ participation in 
night games and parades when approved by the local administration. 


. In the interest of student welfare, performances away from school 


must have educational value and administrative approval. 


. Participation in events which cause an undue amount of interference 


with the regular school program, or cause an excessive amount of 
absence due to rehearsal or preparation should not be approved. 


. Participation in events that are for the purpose of private gain or 
for the advertising of any commercial project or product must be 
prohibited. 


Recommendations for Health and Welfare 


5. 


Neither drill nor performance should violate good health practices 
or principles of correct body movement. 


2. All participants should pass periodic health examinations and should 


have a previous record of good attendance and be continually ob- 
served and counseled. 
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Participation in weather which constitutes health hazards should 
be prohibited. Groups should not be permitted to participate when 
excessive heat, undue cold, or rainy conditions exist. 

Length of marching in a parade should be limited to two miles. 
Total time, including formation, marching, and participation, should 
not exceed a three-hour maximum. 


Recommendations for Uniforms and Equipment 


1. Costumes and equipment such as pompons, flags, batons, should be 
provided by the school since the inability to purchase these should 
not deprive girls of the opportunity to participate. 


Costumes should be simple, inexpensive, ar »ropriate, and in good 
taste. These standards should be determined cooperatively by the 
administration, sponsor, and participants. 


More elaborate costumes for leaders or any related group should 
be avoided. 


SEX EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 


Sex education for adults “is as much or more needed than sex education for chil- 
dren and youth,” stated Prof. Lester Kirkendall, Oregon State College, at a Conference 
on the Adolescent and the Family at the University of Illinois. The conference was 
presented by the Illinois Council of Family Relations, and the University of Illinois 
departments of home economics and sociology and was conducted by the university’s 
Division of University Extension. “Until adults can gain a perspective, and an insight 
which lessens their fearfulness and hesitancy in free discussion, real assistance to youth 
will be impossible,” Prof. Kirkendall declared. He said teachers and parents must create 
in young people loyalty to a high set of moral values. 

A specialist in family life education, Prof. Kirkendall based his talk on a series of 
studies on the sex education of youth and parents. Some of his findings were: 

“Sexual behavior is conditioned more sharply by the over-all personal adjustment 
of the individual than by the factual information he has, or does not have. 

“We have attempted—and largely succeeded in our thinking—to isolate sex from 
all other phases of living. We have narrowed it down to a physical act and a physical 
relationship. In actuality, it does not function in this manner. We must recognize that 
it pervades or influences many aspects of living, and discuss it in its many relationships. 
Only as this is done will perspective be gained, and the present over-emphasis on sex 
be dispelled.” 

The freedom to talk about sex in casual and joking terms has grown considerably 
in the last decade, but an awareness of what constitutes a responsible use of sex has 
not developed as rapidly. “Rather than attempting to prescribe a particular course of 
action, we need first to build loyalty to a set of values. We need to be concerned with 
integrity, sincerity, and a genuine concern for others. We need to build the kind of 
relationships which are based upon trust and confidence. 

“Adolescents are often trying to satisfy many needs or to accomplish certain non- 
sexual objects through the use of sex. The motives underlying sexual behavior are as 
varied and as complex as the motives underlying any other form of behavior. 

“One will never be able to understand sexual behavior if he regards the desire for 
physical satisfaction as the only or even as the prime motivating factor.” 


—School and Society, Summer 1958 





SYMPOSIUM 


Accreditation: Its Influence Upon the Educational 
Program 


California high schools have never been under the jurisdiction of a 
regional accrediting association as have most high schools in this country. 
Under the leadership of the high school administrators themselves, after 
several years of careful study, a new program for accrediting California 
high schools was launched last year. While it is too early as yet to assess 
fully the impact of this new program upon secondary education in Cali- 
fornia, it seems appropriate to begin to report the experiences of some of 
those schools that have been through the process of evaluation-accredita- 
tion. The symposium this month consists of reports from four schools that 
have been accredited. 

As the program develops additional reports of significance should be 
forthcoming. Modified procedures for use in junior high schools are now 
available, so that any secondary school, junior, senior, or four-year, that 
wishes to may now make application for accreditation by writing to the 
CASSA office at its new headquarters, 1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame, 
California. 


THE EFFECT OF EVALUATION— 
ACCREDITATION AT BAKERSFIELD 


BY L. W. HEDGE* 


The answer to the question, “How did the evaluation-accreditation ex- 
perience improve the instructional program at Bakersfield High School?” 
is somewhat involved. Not that one cannot point out specific examples, but 
that, alone, would detract from the picture of the over-all benefits that were 
derived. The above question is analogous to asking, “What specific ap- 
preciations of America were enhanced by your foreign travel?” You wish 
to say, first, “Boy, it’s great to be home!” After seeing the modern buildings 


* Principal, Bakersfield (California) High School. 
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in Mexico City, you would similarly find that describing the color of a 
specific tile does not do justice to the mosaic. 

We find that the experience of an entire faculty and staff taking time 
for a good look at the job they were doing, a re-examination of their philos- 
ophy, and a re-evaluation of their accomplishments was extremely bene- 
ficial. This resulted in the broadening of the outlook of members of a 
specific department to the conception of their contribution to the job as 
a whole. We talk glibly about teaching youngsters instead of just teaching 
facts, but it is difficult to keep the focus on education rather than on piece- 
meal learning. 

The evaluation experience has helped our staff in the matter of co- 
ordinating their teaching into a unified educational experience for our 
students. 

Another of the over-all benefits relating to the improvement of instruc- 
tion was the reaffirmation of the fact that each teacher has a stake in the 
determination of the curriculum and the teaching methods. Each ad- 
ministrator prides himself on his democratic procedures but practice some- 
times lags behind principles. As members of our staff return from summer 
sessions and conferences, they are often enthusiastic about some new teach- 
ing idea they have encountered, method that has been related, or materials 
that they would like to try. Unless there is a special invitation and a wide 
open door, these ideas and suggestions are not put to work because “the 
boss was too busy.” After the accreditation experience of working together 
with the staff in establishing the blueprints for the future, these people have 
felt a greater compulsion to add their bit because of a renewed feeling of 
partnership. 

As I have indicated above, the evaluation-accreditation experience 
served an essential function in the establishment of a climate in which im- 
provement of instruction was stimulated. I firmly believe that, in most 
cases, mediocre teaching is the result of a laissez-faire attitude and that 
teachers often do not teach as well as they actually know how. The prob- 
lem is to keep them challenged to re-examine their methods and their ac- 
complishments and to seek improvement. When this stimulus is spread 
to include the entire group, the less energetic people seek to maintain their 
status by accepting suggestions and may even come forth with contribu- 
tions. With such an attitude pervading the faculty, the administrative prob- 
lems in this area are reduced to giving guidance and staying out of the way! 
How could one ask for a more ideal situation? This, by the way, is not an 
isolated instance, but rather one which has been duplicated time after 
time in schools going through the accreditation process. I have a file full 
of letters verifying this fact. 

The report of our visiting committee was awaited with great anticipa- 
tion by both the faculty and administration. As soon as the report was re- 
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ceived, a copy was made available to each teacher and department meet- 
ings were scheduled for discussion. In order to have a common approach 
to one of the areas to which the report referred, each department was 
charged with the initial responsibility of reviewing graduation and “major” 
requirements. The results of these discussions were reported at a meeting 
of department chairmen with an affirmation of our program of majors. 
During the following year, changes were made in the requirements for 
some majors in order to allow for more electives on the part of the students. 
We also re-checked the flexibility of our program to see that students could 
readily alter their schedules when they changed their vocational objectives. 

Following our evaluation study, more time was allotted to the area of 
curriculum supervision. The program of orientation of new teachers was 
revised and expanded and classroom visitations to this group were more 
than doubled. The addition of more time for supervision also provided for 
additional invitations to other staff members, with beneficial results. 

Another area, indirectly related to the program of instruction, bene- 
fited by the assignment of additional personnel. As recommended in the 
committee’s report, an additional librarian was employed. This, together 
with the expansion of library facilities has enabled us to assign all college 
preparatory seniors to the library in lieu of study hall. The senior library 
plan gives students ready access to source materials, enables them to study 
together if they so desire, and thus provides a transitional step from the 
close supervision of high school to the comparative freedom of the college 
or university study conditions. We recognize that, in general, the assign- 
ment of library personnel to supervise study halls is not sound practice. 
The selection of these students and their proper orientation has enabled 
us, however, to maintain the proper library atmosphere to the satisfaction 
of all concerned—including the librarians! 

I am not aware of the source of the spark that rekindled the interest of 
numerous members of our English department in a re-evaluation of our 
reading prcgram. Nor do I recall any mention being made of this area 
in the committee report. My first knowledge of this project was a com- 
mittee report on the results of new methods of group instruction in reading 
by teachers of ninth-grade English. Needless to say, I was extremely 
pleased, but not surprised, as this happens in a faculty that has been self- 
energized. This project led to further consideration of the need of, and 
values to be obtained from, instruction in reading for all college prepara- 
tory students. In order to keep from impeding progress, I sought out an 
instructor trained in the particular field of reading improvement and we 
set up a program in this area. 

Our reading program now includes some group instruction in reading 
in ninth-grade English classes, a full-time instructor in remedial English 
for those students with definite reading retardation and, in addition, a 
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specialist in reading improvement for college preparatory students. The 
latter person has two sections where students are enrolled for a semester 
and three sections that cover successive six-week units of instruction. For 
the latter, we depend on enrollment from volunteers from the study hall, 
the work being taken without credit. This took a bit of selling at first, but 
now it has become the popular thing to do. OK, I’m as surprised as you are. 

Another area of activity which was stimulated by the evaluation-ac- 
creditation process includes the re-study of grouping pupils in various de- 
partments with some resultant changes. New methods of using test data 
have been tried and new standards for classification set. More emphasis 
has been given to the follow-up of graduates with an eye toward curriculum 
revision rather than statistics. Progress has been made toward better articu- 
lation between our programs and those of the local junior college in mathe- 
matics and English. The latter has resulted in giving the English classifica- 
tion test early in the senior year to screen students for remedial and ac- 
celerated programs. 

May I again emphasize the fact that the greatest benefit to our program 
from the evolution-accreditation process was the creation of an esprit de 
corps that made the seeking of means of improvement the “item of the 
day” from the administration through the classified staff. A committee 
recommendation was a stimulus for critical re-examination. If the faculty 
disagreed with a recommendation, efforts were redoubled to justify the 
current practice. A commendation, written or oral, stimulated seeking 


other means to excel. With a situation like that, you can’t lose! 


A TRAVELING HIGH SCHOOL 


A traveling high school was provisionally chartered tor five years by the New York 
State Board of Regents, Sept. 19. The International School of America, Inc., with head- 
quarters in New York City, will take its students around the world while they are at- 
tending school. Courses will be on the twelfth-grade level and will include world his- 
tory, science, and French or German. Mathematics will be provided for students re- 
quiring it. 

Students and teachers will travel 26 days in the United States, 103 days in Europe, 
and 93 days in Asia and the Far East. The school, founded by Karl Jaeger, its executive 
director, will begin traveling Oct. 1, 1959, and will return May 20, 1960. 


—School and Society, October 25, 1958 





HOW ACCREDITATION HELPED TO 
IMPROVE EDUCATION AT PALM 
SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


BY CHARLES W. WEBSTER® 


During the 1956-57 school year, Palm Springs High School participated 

in the new CASSA Accreditation Program. This was also a period of tur- 
moil and reorganization within the entire school district. 

The visiting committee of the accreditation team found many areas 

that needed complete analysis and a program established. These areas in- 

cluded curriculum development, instructional guides, pupil personnel 

services, guidance, and student leadership training. 

During the last three years through the support and cooperation of 
the Board of Education, district administration, parents, staff, and students, 
remarkable strides have been made. 

A visiting committee today would find a well-organized, complete 
course of study for each instructional area edited by the teachers of that 
subject. The course of study is under constant revision and is kept con- 
tinually current. Each teacher is provided with a copy of the complete 
course of study for the school. Curriculum planning includes articulation 
with the intermediate school. 

A division chairman system has been established to coordinate the 
school’s instructional program, to plan personnel usage, develop the di- 
vision budget, and to advise on school policy in general. This group meets 
weekly with the administration. Consultants have been used for special 
assistance in planning in industrial arts, guidance, driver education, phys- 
ical education, and distributive education. 


* Principal, Palm Springs (California) High School. 
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A visiting committee today would find an extensive program of pupil 
personnel and guidance services. We have established a complete, well- 
rounded testing program, appointed a full-time assistant principal for pupil 
personnel, have made available seventeen hours daily for teacher-counsel- 
ing services, and have provided clerical help to support the counseling 
staff. One feature of the new guidance service is a parent, student, counse- 
lor conference at the ninth- and twelfth-grade levels. Most important of 
all up-to-date cumulative record folders are maintained for all students. 

A visiting committee today would find a new student body constitution, 
a leadership class composed of enthusiastic, well-informed student leaders 
under the direction of a faculty member who has been given sufficient time 
during the school day to coordinate and guide these student activities. 
This has resulted in increased awareness and participation on the part of 
both students and faculty. A full-time clerical staff member has been added 
to supervise a new student store and other student-body financial activities. 

A visiting committee today would find an educational renaissance. We 
are participating in the Claremont-Ford Foundation experiment of “team 
teaching” which occupies the interest of five faculty members and many 
community leaders. Other staff members have been selected in special pro- 
grams in science, guidance, and social studies. 

The positive influence of the CASSA Evaluation Program upon instruc- 
tion in Palm Springs High School has been most pronounced. 


DERTHICK: INSIDE RUSSIAN SCHOOLS 


Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick, member of a ten-man cultural 
exchange team which recently completed a one-month tour of Russia, stated that edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union is “a kind of grand passion” through which that country 
expects to achieve its chief slogan, “Reach and Overreach America.” He warned that 
we could not afford to disregard “the challenge imposed upon us by the Russian race 
for knowledge.” 

Everywhere in Russia, he said, were evidences of a “burning desire to surpass the 
United States in education, in production, in standard of living, in world trade—and 
in athletics.” ' 

Dr. Derthick said that the confidence of the educators in the better American 
schools has been strengthened by what they saw in their 7,000 miles of travel in Russia. 
But the weaker and neglected schools here, he said, should be brought up to standard 
—and quickly. 

—School Board Journal, August 1958 





ACCREDITATION-EVALUATION AS A MEANS 
OF IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 


BY ALFRED C. SIEGLER® and CHARLES R. ALLEN** 


In the late spring of 1957, the Board of Education of the Vallejo Uni- 
fied School District rather hastily decided to change from a 6-4-4 to a 
6-3-3-2 type of organization. This change had been recommended by a 
Citizens Study Committee in 1954. The reorganization required setting up 
a separate junior college campus which was accomplished by closing one 
of the four junior high schools and using that facility for junior college 
students. It also meant transferring all tenth-grade students from the 
junior high school and placing them at the Vallejo Senior High School. 
This abrupt change in organization, with the addition of 850 tenth graders, 
plus 750 eleventh graders, meant that out of a student body of 2,100 only 
500 senior students were acquainted with the school. In addition to a 75 
per cent new student body, Vallejo Senior High also had forty new faculty 
members, including the principal and the vice-principal, or 42 per cent of 
the total certified staff of ninety-five. The majority of the forty new staff 
members were transferred from local junior high schools. 

The urgency of implementing a functioning curriculum for the school 
year 1957-58 in two short months dictated many temporary administrative 
decisions as to course offerings, facility and room usage, and the securing 
of personnel. Many areas needed strong financial support to bring facilities, 
supplies, and library resources to adequate levels. 

After school opened in the fall it became clear that to plan wisely the 
second year many departmental and general staff meetings would be re- 
quired. Initially the thought of attempting an accreditation-evaluation 
study on the heels of such abrupt organizational change was overwhelming. 


* Principal, Vallejo (California) Senior High School. 
*® Vice-Principal, Vallejo (California ). 
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Yet in another sense we found ourselves faced with just such an internal 
task. Why not use the study as a focal point to rally enthusiasm, develop 
staff morale, and to scrutinize our institution objectively and professionally? 

Permission was received by our Board of Education from CASSA in 
November 1957, to conduct the accreditation-evaluation program. Fears 
and misgivings were allayed when in early January of 1958 the chairman 
of the visiting committee, Dr. Edward Griffin of the University of Cali- 
fornia, met with the entire staff and committee of students to explain the 
philosophy and procedures used in the CASSA accreditation-evaluation 
program. 

For a period of five months the staff worked intensively, holding meet- 
ings, analyzing every aspect of our school program, criticizing, compli- 
menting, and then writing up the final reports. 

The Board allowed us to appoint one instructor to spend half of his time 
during the second semester in setting up meetings of the four committees 
(student, instructional, classified, and administrative), and in assembling 
data. 

The findings and recommendations have been a constructive factor in 
the improvement of instruction. The teacher committee pointed out certain 
weaknesses. For example, they noted: 

Elective course offerings in social studies are inadequate. 

There are not enough offerings for the gifted student or the slow 
learner, although a start has been made for the latter. 

In boys’ physical education there is an overemphasis on competitive 
sports as compared with health habits, sportsmanship, etc. 

Science laboratory equipment is inadequate. 

We need a continuing program of curriculum development which at 
present we do not have. There should be someone, possibly a vice-princi- 
pal, in charge of this program. At present, curriculum development is too 
haphazard. 

In its final report the visiting committee made this statement: 

“The committee visiting Vallejo Senior High School is fully cognizant 
of the great challenge presented to the staff and student body during the 
current school year in implementing the reorganization for the secondary 
education program of Vallejo. The transition from a four-year junior col- 
lege organization, including grades eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen, 
into a three-year senior high school comprising grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve, and the many problems attendant upon such a reorganization, have 
been constantly uppermost in the deliberations of this committee. The 
committee has made every effort to look at the Vallejo Senior High School 
as it is now and as it will be under its new organization rather than be pre- 
occupied with what it was prior to the school year 1957-58. Only time and 
a new generation of bona fide senior high school students will eventually 
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remove the vestiges of a “college” atmosphere and point of view, many of 
which are still to be found on the campus, in the classrooms, and in the 
thinking of some students and faculty alike.” 

Taking our cue from the committee we immediately took steps toward 
becoming a typical high school. Rather than referring to a Dean of Men, 
Dean of Women, Men’s Gym, Women’s Gym, our staff and students now 
speak of the Boys’ Gym, and Dean of Girls, and so forth. It had been tra- 
ditional at Vallejo College and Senior High to spend the final week of each 
semester taking a two-hour final examination in all subjects. Examinations 
were staggered and students were required to be in attendance only during 
a scheduled examination period. 

Undue emotional strain and academic stress were inherent in this pro- 
cedure for many high school students. Examinations are now given in a 
regular class session in those subject areas where examinations can facilitate 
learning. Examinations are staggered by periods and days. Full-time at- 
tendance is required. Semester grades are influenced proportionately by 
unit test, by daily exercises, by attendance and by semester finals. 

To further eliminate the so-called college atmosphere we have con- 
trolled smoking on the campus; next year by mutual agreement with the 
college we are not permitting junior college students to participate in 
dramatic productions with our high school students. 

During the past year approximately one out of every ten Vallejo Junior 
College students attended classes on the high school campus; this number 
included men and women enrolled in our Trade and Industrial program— 
in each of these classes are high school students. 

Since it is necessary for junior college students to attend classes on our 
campus, it is difficult to remove entirely the vestiges of a college atmos- 
phere; however, high school students and staff are outgrowing the “college” 
atmosphere. 

Among the recommendations of the visiting committee it was suggested 
that “The existing group guidance program might be studied with the view 
of shortening the time allotted to it, thus allowing time for another required 
subject.” 

At the present time Guidance has been taught as a separate subject in 
the tenth grade. 

A committee composed of two senior high school counselors meeting 
with counselors from each of the junior high schools and with a consultant 
from the State Department of Education met weekly for one semester in 
the spring of 1959 to discuss the guidance program in the senior and junior 
high schools. The committee among its recommendations suggested that 
guidance as a subject be taught at the ninth-grade level rather than at the 
tenth. This decision, although at some variance from the visiting com- 
mittee’s original suggestion, nevertheless was influenced by them. Thus 
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there will be ample time for another required subject. This change is 
planned for September 1960. The required subject undoubtedly will be in 
the area of the social studies. 

The visiting committee recommended that increased attention should 
be given to the grouping of pupils for the purpose of bringing about con- 
ditions more conducive to learning. 

These recommendations were concurred in by the various departments. 
After a number of departmental meetings, the staff agreed to divide classes 
in mathmatics, science, English, and social studies into four or more ability 
groups. This grouping resulted from testing information available, recom- 
mendations of teachers, and the past performance of the students. 

Although it is too early adequately to evaluate the results of this new 
grouping policy reactions indicate that we are proceeding in the right 
direction. a 

The new grouping policy motivated by the visiting committee’s recom- 
mendation is as follows: 

a. Generally speaking, the top ability classes consist of 15 per cent of 
the school population; this group is often referred to as the academically 
talented. 

b. The large middle group consists of about 65 per cent of the students 
who fall in various degrees of the average range. In this group are good 
students as well as those who fall a little below average but who cannot be 
classified as of slow ability. 


c. Group three is made up of 15 per cent of the students whose ability 
and performance classifies them as slow learners. 

d. Group four makes up about 5 per cent of the school population, 
students classified as of very low ability and performance. We designate 
these classes as remedial. 


Another recommendation of the visiting committee was for “Increased 
opportunity for a study of world problems, world geography, world history. 
Continued emphasis on understanding of our physical world in this sci- 
entific age. Suggested need for basic arithmetic skills for all students 
before leaving high school . . .” 

As a result of changes made in grouping pupils, and in new courses 
added, the curriculum has been revitalized. 

A résumé follows of new courses offered as well as a noting of the in- 
crease in enrollment in certain academic classes: 

New courses added in 1958-59: 

Social studies seminar (a class for academically talented ) 

First-year German 

10A biology in place of life science which was not a laboratory course 

3A French 
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4A Spanish—first time as separate classes 


New courses next year, 1959-60: 


World geography 

Introductory algebra (for late “bloomer,” JC students aspiring to four- 
year college ) : 

German 2A 

Driver-trainer program which will increase the number of students in 
this program from four to five times. 

Exploring music (less musically inclined ) 

Earth science . . . For average student who may not be college bound 
—or also may not be especially adaptable to laboratory-type experi- 
ences. 


Enrollment changes 


Basic mathematics. Five sections last September, 174 enrolled. This 
year eleven sections will be enrolled with two sections of introductory 
algebra—totaling 268. These are minimum figures. 

Trigonometry. Last September 54 enrolled. This September 68 will 
enroll. 

Advanced mathematics class shows a slight gain. This is a course in- 
cluding the teaching of analytical geometry, college algebra, and elements 
of calculus. 

In science last September we had an enrollment of 988 in all fields. This 
coming September 1,117 have requested science. 

Physics and physiology. Have remained constant in enrollment. 

Next year there will be one additional section of chemistry. 

In French 2A we anticipate an increase to four sections, an additional 
32 students over last year. 

French 3A will increase from 8 students to 28 students. 

Spanish 2A from 214 to 217 students. 

Spanish 3A from 37 to 93 students. 

Spanish 4A from 6 to 13 students. 

French 4A which did not exist last year will have 5 students. This will 
not be a separate class until 1960. 

Latin 1 and 2. Show no significant differences. This year 44—46 in first- 
year Latin for the coming semester. Thirteen in second year for the coming 
semester. 

German. Last year 23 enrolled in German. Second-year German will 
be offered although we will have only 9 students. 

Last September there were ten sections in thirteenth-grade English 
with 263 students enrolled. This fall we anticipate seventeen sections with 
411 enrolled. This means that at least 60 per cent of the senior class will 
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be enrolled in advanced English courses on an elective basis. This does 
not take into account sixty senior students who will be enrolled in business 
English courses, nor students in speech and drama. 

Following are excerpts from the visiting committee’s recommendations 
along with a progress report relative to curriculum developments: 

“The committee agrees that some type of administrative procedure 
should be utilized to give leadership to, and coordinate the curriculum 
practices within, the Vallejo Senior High School. The recommendations 
of the administration and faculty for the appointment of a vice-principal 
in charge of instruction appears to have merit. . . .” 

The Board of Education has concurred in this recommendation; how- 
ever, rather than appoint a vice-principal in the high school to work on 
curriculum the Board is planning to create a new full-time position, Con- 
sultant in Secondary Education, who will help to coordinate the develop- 
ment of courses of study in grades seven through fourteen. In Vallejo such 
an assignment may prove more effective than having a vice-principal in 
charge of curriculum at only one level—the senior high school. 

The visiting committee stated: 

“There are little or no professional materials available in school, though 
a professional library has been started in the central office. The profes- 
sional library should be continued in the central office; however, an ade- 
quate supply of materials should be taken from the central library and 
placed in the high school at the disposal of curriculum committees. The 
professional library could be augmented with teachers’ guides, manuals, 
courses of study and other curricular materials to be used as guides for 
curriculum development committees.” 

Following this recommendation we now have a professional library of 
more than 100 books, several professional magazines, guides, and courses 
of study from other school districts. The local high school Parent Teachers 
Association is also contributing to the professional library. 

The Board of Education through special budget allotments has helped 
the senior high school to bring the library much nearer to an acceptable 
standard. 

With the separation of the junior college from the high school, the total 
number of volumes left in the high school library was 5,667; 15,000 volumes 
for our size of school is considered standard; during the coming year, upon 
receipt of the 1959-60 order for library books, we will have about 10,500 
volumes. The Board of Education also made a special allocation of $10,000 
for the purchase of needed science equipment such as demonstration tables 
and microscopes. 

The visiting committee advised that “The unifying of the counseling 
sections in one building and the development of a more operative plan of 
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communication between counseling and instruction would possibly im- 
prove the curricular offering of the Vallejo Senior High School.” 

Prior to the committee’s recommendation two of the six counselors 
were housed in a separate building. This recommendation was followed 
and during the summer of 1958 certain building alterations were made 
making two offices available in order that all six counselors could be in the 
same building. 

However, a far more significant change in organization to implement 
“a more operative plan of communication between counseling and in- 
struction” will take place with the opening of the new semester this fall. 
Through a grant by National Education Defense Act, funds have been made 
available for paying the salary of a Coordinator of Counseling who will 
work out of the central office, the salary of a half-time secretary for counse- 
lors, and the purchase of a Stenorette to be used in the recording and tran- 
scription of dictation given by counselors. 

The local school district is providing matching funds to allow counselors 
to counsel full time. Heretofore each of six counselors has counseled four 
periods and taught classes for two periods. 

The CASSA accreditation study gave us a head start in having data 
available which made us eligible to receive National Defense Act (Title V ) 
funds. 

In many respects by-products of the accreditation-evaluation report 
have more significance than the report itself. When the Vallejo Senior High 
School was granted full accreditation, the local newspaper took cognizance 
of the event and quoted from the report: 

“The people of Vallejo can be justly proud of the high quality of the 
educational program being provided the youth of Vallejo by the devoted 
and highly skilled and professional administrative and instructional staff 
of Vallejo Senior High School.” The community, our staff, and the student 
body took a new pride in Vallejo’s only public high school in the city of 
more than 70,000 people. Congratulatory letters were received from the 
State senator representing our district as well as a letter from our local 
mayor. 

The Committee commented that we were fortunate in being able to 
maintain a good pupil-teacher ratio and stated that every effort should 
be made to maintain this ratio as fully as possible. Last year during the 
fall semester of 1957 our average class size was 28.8, for the corresponding 
period this year it was 28.7. A year ago this spring the average class size 
was 27.6 and this spring semester the figure was 27.2, a drop of .4 of a 
pupil in average class size. 

Another by-product of the committee’s report was to give an assist 
where it was least expected, namely in traffic control. With approximately 
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4,000 students and employees (including the junior high school across the 
street ) compressed in a relatively small area a dangerous traffic situation 
existed. The committee suggested that measures be taken to immobilize 
the street in front of the main building to city traffic during school hours, 
or that speed zones and increased police control be effected. The local 
police department did not consider it feasible to immobilize the street 
to city traffic, but instead set up a system to control and guide traffic. 
It is to be commended for its outstanding service to the school and com- 
munity. It has provided officers to direct traffic both before school and 
after school. When it has been possible, a policeman has guided student 
pedestrian and vehicle traffic at the noon periods. 

The master curriculum builder is very comparable to the master painter 
of landscape. Based on a pervading and consistent philosophy that all 
American youth need a secondary education, the curriculum builder must 
mix his colors, his tastes, his insight into the practical, cultural, intellectual, 
and academic needs of the entire student population. An improved cur- 
riculum emerges from these sources integrated skillfully into all aspects 
of the school—its campus with its heritage of beauty and solace; its total 
personnel; its facilities; its offerings; its self-government and student-spon- 
sored activities, and its proud and worth-while public relations. 

In our opinion no finer in-service training to all concerned can be given 
than that which accrues to those high schools who use the CASSA ac- 
creditation-evaluation plan because a school that works together stays 
together. 


HOW TO IMPROVE HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


A six-point program to improve high school education was recently outlined by 
three of the nation’s leading scientists and educators. Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and President Eisenhower’s special 
assistant for science and technology, Rear Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, chief of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s naval reactors branch, and Dr. Merle Tuve, director of 
the department of Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie Institute, proposed: 


. Lift the standards that have to be met by all high school graduates. 

. Push the talented student ahead as fast as he can go. 

. Fight against anti-intellectualism. 

. Give the high school teacher enough free time to become a scholar again. 

. End the “equal pay” tradition so that superior teachers receive substantially 
larger salaries. 

6. Bring into the high school all the teaching talent possible, changing the “Union 
card” requirements now restricting certification to teachers who complete too many 
“pedagogical courses.” 

—School Board Journal, May 1958 





IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION AS A 
RESULT OF ACCREDITATION 
AT SWEETWATER 


BY HARRY C. RUBIE* 


During the past two years, four of the schools of the Sweetwater Union 
High School District have participated in the accreditation program of the 
California Association of Secondary School Administrators. Three senior 
high schools, Chula Vista High School, Mar Vista High School, and Sweet- 
water High School, and one junior high school, Chula Vista Junior High 
School, have used the instrument, “Procedures for Appraising California 
Secondary Schools.” 

The interval of time since the self-appraisal has been too short to 
measure fully the effect of the use of the instrument on the improvement 
of instruction. However, certain observations and planned programs of 
action have been made. 

From the outset, as school committees were organized and started, the 
benefits of the process of evaluation were apparent. The “Statement of Phi- 
losophy,” under which the district operates, had been in the process of de- 
velopment over a period of five years. Even with the broad participation 
of teachers and other school personnel, its usefulness and effectiveness were 
not fully realized until committees started on the evaluation. Committees 
reviewed, analyzed, and found the Statement of Philosophy to give direc- 
tion and purpose to the school program. Curriculum and other committees 
have used the Statement as a point of reference in their discussions and 
proposals. 


* Director of Educational Services, Sweetwater Union High School District, Chula 
Vista, California. 
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Probably one of the most valuable outcomes of the appraisal was evalua- 
tion of the program of studies. The instructional committee, representative 
of different viewpoints and responsible for definite subject area fields, had 
an opportunity to exchange and evaluate views relative to other subject 
areas. Most committee members developed a better understanding of the 
purposes and objectives of other curriculum areas and how these meet the 
interests and needs of students. 

The district maintains an organization and procedure for broad par- 
ticipation of all teachers and administrators in curriculum development. 

Subject area committees are organized with district chairmen who are 
appointed by the Administration Council. Each committee is served by 
an administrative adviser. All schools have representation on each com- 
mittee. Released time is scheduled six times each school year. Committees 
meet either at the school level or district level on alternate scheduled days. 
Each district chairman serves as a member of the Instructional Council, 
which meets six times annually to consider the recommendations of subject 
area committees and make recommendations to the Administration Coun- 
cil. 

Through the appraisal procedure, several areas for study by curriculum 
committees have been identified. It might be noted that the Instructional 
Council had previously identified several of the same areas for intensive 
study and development over the next three or four years. 

Several areas of concern to the school committees and to the visiting 
committee have been listed: 

1. Grouping.—The district for several years has been developing a pro- 
gram for the more capable learner and for the mentally retarded. A definite 
philosophy, point of view, and objectives have been developed for students 
and programs within these limits. Several schools in the district have prac- 
ticed some type of grouping for students within the range between the slow 
learner and gifted. Special committees of teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators will give consideration to the development of a policy and 
philosophy for the guidance of all schools in grouping. As grouping policies 
are developed, subject area committees will identify the needs of students 
within each group and design courses of study and suitable instructional 
materials. 

2. Reading Program.—Most district schools have incorporated in their 
program special instruction in reading for the above-average student. Em- 
phasis is placed on the development of skills, in rate of reading, and in 
comprehension. The evaluation helped to focus attention on the need for 
all teachers of content subjects to place greater emphasis on the develop- 
ment of skills in reading, writing, spelling, and speech. A special com- 
mittee on reading and all subject area committees have been working for 
two years on the problem of reading in the junior and senior high schools. 
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This committee will continue to develop techniques and seek materials 
to assist the classroom teachers. This activity will culminate in a workshop 
on reading during the summer of 1960. This workshop will be sponsored 
by cooperating secondary school districts and the San Diego County De- 
partment of Education. A nationally known reading consultant will assist 
in the workshop. 

3. Mathematics Program.—The importance of a good mathematics pro- 
gram has been emphasized for several years and has received considerable 
attention. A three-track program has been developed and used by all dis- 
trict schools. Yet, this seemed to be an area of concern by some school 
committees. Part of the concern may be due to the procedure for program- 
ing of individual students. This will be an area for the mathematics com- 
mittee and counseling committee to work with. The mathematics com- 
mittee has been studying the type of program and subject areas for the more 
capable learner. 

4. Non-College Offerings.—The tendency for many high schools is to 
provide a good program of studies for the college-bound student. An area 
for study by the Instructional Council will be an evaluation of student and 
community needs, follow-up studies of the terminal student. 

As the needs of the terminal student are more clearly defined, attention 
will be given to the re-evaluation of present courses and the development 
of new courses. 

During 1957 a complete curriculum guide was developed by the dis- 
trict. Teachers were employed during the summer to rewrite and bring 
courses of study up to date. Each summer six or more teachers are em- 
ployed to write resource guides for subject areas selected by the Instruc- 
tional Council. In the process of evaluation, the visiting committees com- 
mented favorably on the process. The effect was to give status to all teach- 
ers who had contributed and worked on the guides. 

To have someone from outside the district evaluate a program as “good” 
gives encouragement to teachers to continue the time-consuming process 
of developing, sharing, and evaluating techniques and materials to be in- 
cluded in resource units. 
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